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IN THIS IESSU - ; ore 
casita x Lhe Shape of Things 


a hbbaene asin THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE HAS ACHIEVED 


; to Rome 16 Mol » 
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line, and we are forced to postpone extended comm 






until the next issue. It is clear, however, that the agre« 





519 ments cover more ground than was anticipated, although 





many subjects supposed to be on the agenda remain un 
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e that they have dk inything to strengthen the 
the American representatives or that they will 

( ey future international con 
ine f ion S little more than put the 
record be ? rression and fot 

is spl ler Was against “‘sin’’ and, 

, fo t I forward a misty concep- 
which commits the 

» nothing more d ‘te than international finger- 

r | 1 approval of the World 

ight be ruled out, as one of the resolution’s sup- 
S rG 1. The “wilful fourteen”’ 
been 1 to give the resolution some 

f n they seek to prefix 
ational authority to prevent aggression and to 


» the peace of the world” by the word ‘‘an.”’ For 


ional authority’’ the 


ing ap n internat 

would be indorsing the idea of a concrete or- 
ition d 1 to the task of preventing wars. With 
mid a proposal as the Connally resolution before the 
is 1 hard to see why the tsolationists are 
( of the debate. Some of them, like Senator 
X lave testified to its weakness by announcing 
1 to vote for it. And while Senator Wheeler 
tinst it, his h lacked its old fire. What is 
t t nderst is why t President should have 
ved the resolution indir n. One explanation 
vat he believes vagueness will give him a freer hand. 
Ire ‘ ecole thought he had a free 

- 1 for Europe. 

»~ 

SHA INTERVIEW 


BADOGLIO GAVE AN 
‘k to the Amet 


locument for historians although we suspect 


in press which will make an in- 


not survive scholarly scrutiny. 
blame both for Italy’s entry 
istrous conduct on Mussolini. 
for the 


se 
him i*- r 
PhAshOVU SDA Vi 


no fre sponsibility for 
1 _ 1 
matter of Il Duce’s overthrow. 


the Marshal insisted 


was entirely the work of the 


umself only came into the picture 


, , eee es Pe 
nt for him after Mussolini's resignation. 
, 


it he dates his condemnation 


Herbert L. 


m, however, th 


r from 1940, for when 


vs of ¢t New York Times reminded him of a 
Ethiopia, Badoglio replied: “Those 
i r times for Italy.” We find this unguarded 


r it suggests that what turned the 
lini was not the latter's long rec- 
repressi it home and aggression abroad but 
the right horse in the current struggle. 
ntly, we remain unimpressed by Badoglio’s 
sated and elaborated in this intervicw, to 


} — ] tel } ctalet : > 
tiie bid ¥ AOS > ise, 


EVENTS, HOWEVER, ARE PRESSING BADO: 
and his royal master hard, and within the next 
weeks they may, one or both, have faded out 
Italian picture. The present regime lacks both 
and authority, and it is daily becoming clearer 
cannot rally the people against Germany, cannot r 
the army, cannot restore economic life. Badogli 
now approached Count Sforza and other political | 
with a view to forming a coalition government. B 
fore such a solution becomes possible the prob! 
the monarchy must be settled. Count Sforza and 
prominent democrats are willing to compromis 
question by retaining the crown as a symbol pr 
that Emmanuel and his heir, Prince Umberto, al 
and allow the throne to go to the latter's six-year-ol 
One constitutional snag is that a statute of 1938 req 
that in such a case the next of kin in the royal hous: 
be named regent. The democratic leaders feel that 
Umberto and the King ‘are so tarred with the | 
brush that they must be completely dissociated fro: 
government before there can be a hope of regener 
There appears to be no remedy for the situation « 
the moral equivalent of that revolution which 
certainly have taken place but for the Allied occu; 


of the country. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATIONS F' 


government-financed program of education and ret? 


ing for discharged service men and women shou! 
much to allay the doubts and fears of the membe: 
the armed services regarding their place in the post 
world. It has long been evident that many of the 
and women in the services would need special ass: 

if they were merely to hold their own with the me: 
women of their own age who, for one reason or an 
had not been called into service. This includes pa: 
larly the hundreds of thousands of young people v 
education has been interrupted by the war, but it 
includes those withdrawn from skilled occupations 


those who presumably would have had opportunity 


occupational advancement if they had remained in 


ian life. Surely, the government is under obligation 
see that so far as possible no one who has been in tt 


services is occupationally handicapped. Doubtless 


The NATION 


4k 


some Congressmen have already complained, the educs- 


tional and retraining program will cost the governme¢ 
a considerable amount of money at a time when thi 


will be great pressure for economies. But if one m: 
p* rsons 
mates, take advantage of the opportunities offered, 


withdrawal-of so many potential job«eekers from 


the 


is the committee that drew up the plan est 


+ 
L 


he 
1 


\e 


labor market in the immediate post-war period should 
make the transition from a war to a peace economy thut 


much easier. 
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CREDIT IS DUE TO PM FOR HAVING FORCED 


( rnor Saltonstall to act in connection with the re 
neated Christian Front assaults on Jews in the Dorchester 
n of Boston. 


lewish children, had been goir 


he assaults, inst 


directed mainly aga 
1g on for more than a year 
it oficial attention when Arnold Beichman, a PAf 
reporter, interviewed a number of the victims and wr 
page story on his findings. When the story was 
frst called to the of the 


“stinking article” and had Beichm 


attention Governor he de- 
it as a 
é | from the State House. Two days later, however, 
vernor ordered the state police to investigate tl 
nts and appointed a five-man committee to « 


filitl i} Ci 


. n. It is not known exactly what caused Mr. Sa! 


means of checking the growth of 


make such an amazing about-face, but it ts 
} : “ae os nn 
that either the affidavits pu Itshed in PAf or some 
onvinced him of the seriousness of t 


may have been@exerted by a 
3 tn the Christio: Scieuce Monite: 


Zid 
spect to the PM disclosures 


urg , 


In any 


Witn ff 
n by the Governor are long overdue. For 
Boston has been a center of anti-Semitic pri 
sseminated by Coughlin and Christian Front 
rters. It was inevitable that this poison 1 
lly lead to overt acts against the law-abiding 
sopulation. The mere prevention of violence will 
f up the situation. The speakers and writers w! 
deliberately inflamed public opinion against the 
whether on orders from Berlin or not, must 
legally as well as morally accountable for the out- 
~ 
DELL WILLKIE’'S BOOK “ONE WORLD” 
ider fire from at least one quarter of the Cath 
( The Cat} li Mir r, on ial organ of th oprit 
Massachusetts, Diocese, in its Guide to Best Sellers 
ted the book as “Not Recommended to Any Class 
In an earlier issue the Mzrror carried a review of the 
me by the Reverend John K. Cartwright which n 
clear that Rome is still a long way from Moscow. ‘It 


‘ 


hard to see.”’ wrote Father Cartwright, “what a 


] £ P - a 7 ~riclen ese ll eae 
{ the peopie of the Gan res and Irrawa idvy Wili de! 
| i 
4] face that Lf La al a nce mol . 
the fact that IM ‘<' has repli iced Lond mm eitne 
their center of adamunistrat 1 or as their source ot! 
vray ae ' tg me 
anda.” Mr. Willkie shares, he said, ‘tl ISENSI- 
lit ‘ s) } hu: +4 rif inal 
t ness OF most politicians to the opvious ana criminal 
J aller bee esn } s7aticng ux} a 
ny of an ally, a stirring observation which loses a 
100d deal of its force when we recall how “insensitive 
. af ] if - a ee eee = 
Catholic Chur hi itseli has be en to the OOV1IOUS 1G 


fiminal tyranny” of Fascism. Father Cartwright, who is 
a Jesuit, 


as a curious compend of sophistical reasoning. 


ended by saying that the book “does have val 
Variety, 
from which we glean this item, points out that Cath lic 


a 


opposition adds new hazards to the scheduled filming of 


) lS ¢ € score of polit >) uu , 
= f I | 
Al i [i ‘ 
. . 
Mr. Wi d 
—. 
) ie f al 
>» 
eae x rrrrtrr 47 
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H Act fis th pr | OF fair Workin Sta 

accepted a d inte; | part of the American industt 
tructu \ the act was first adopted in 1938 th 

re widespread predictions of dire calamity. It was sa 
th h industries would be ruined, that men wou 
be replaced by machines, and that American industry 
would find itself unable to compete, on either hom< 
oreign markets, with foreign industries that were un 

1 restrictions. One Senator from the South d 
clared that the act had “crucified Dixie.” Actually, none 
of the pessimistic predictions were borne out. Instead of 
calamity, the act brought unprecedented prosperity t 
many parts of the South, and many of the prophet 


now among its strongest supporters 


c 


of the recommendations of all of the sixty-nine industri 


committees set up under the law, it is expected t 


' muiim 
i shalisal 


effect thre 


a 
deadline 


wage oi 40 cents an hour will soon be put 

' 
yuughout the country, two years ahead of | 
set by Congress at the time the act was oris 


inally adopted. Although this minimum would secm t 


mean iit 


great assis 


stance after the 


> inde war-time 1 ¥< tr , ave 
e under war-time conditions, if may prove « 


war. It should be particular], 


valuable as a means of preventing wage discrimination 


against N 


the post- 





women, and other minority groups 


cCgeroes, 
Q 


War period. 








Roads to Rome 


HILE it is true that all ri 
General Sir Harold Alexander, 


roads lead to Rome,” 
commander of 


Allied ground forces is remarked recently, “it 


l Italy, 


“ee °° wT — a 
tha hose roads are mined.”’ Ner is this the 


only reason why the Fifth and Eighth armies are count- 
ing their gains in yards. The terrain over which they 


} ] hh! ’ +1, 
are fighting is admirably adapted for defense in depth. 


Dividing the line in two ts Italy’s gnarled spinal column 


the Apennine mountain chain, which extends numer- 


ous spurs toward both coasts. Pouring down from this 
watershed are many short, rapid streams which have cut 


deep valleys through the land. After the recent heavy 


} 


} e 
i De 


rains some of them must formidable torrents. The few 


| 
main tne 


roads wind through the valleys, and before 


use can be secured the high land on both sides must be 


cleared of the enemy. Stone-built towns and village 


1atural strongholds. 


ed on high rocky ground make 


1 


rhe Italian campaign has not gone according to pla: 


is General Alexander frankly admitted. The original 
idea is to la four div ns at Salerno and push 
lly across thi la to the Adriat trappit g th 
three G 1 divisions which were opposing 
( Mont ry’s 1 riher to the south. But 
the G 1, whether by a lucky guess or by 
good intel nce work, were prepared, and concentrated 
suffi wrce at Salerno to keep General Clark’s army 
1 down near the beaches until the threatened Nazi 
forces could be withdrawn. Thus the German army was 
ible to “‘disengag itself in the Naples area and with 
the aid of reinforcements from the north to establish 
itself along the Volturno. And while it has been pushed 
of that position, not without some cost to our side, 
it has a whole series of natural defensive lines to fall 
ba mn. At the present rate of progress it may be weeks 
yr even months before our forces come within sight of 
}? ne 
Th iture of the terrain and the narrowness of the 
fr is about ninety miles from the extreme left 
v of the Fifth Army to the extreme right wing of 
the Etghth—-precludes enveloping tactics of the kind 
w! hy 1 f ‘ Rommel to choo between rapid re 


pi 
of his 


treat and the destruction of a considerable part 


fo s. But if w look away from the actual front in 
Italy and study the whole strategic picture in the western 
Mediterranean, we see that wider outflanking move- 
ments are possible. G ral Eisenhower almost certainly 
has at his disposal reserves far in excess of any reinforce- 


} 


nts needed for existing Italian operations. Since he 


command of the sea and air, various movements are 
open to him. Reports of a concentration of troops and 
ships at Bari on the Adriatic coast suggest preparations 
for an amphibtous expedition to join the Yugoslav guer- 


keeping many German divisions blo dily 


roias Wiio are 
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occupied. The broad agreements achieved at M » 


might prove the signal for such a move. 


Another possibility is a landing on the Italian coas 


north of Rome; if successful, this would trap the N 
divisions farther south and might force the Germans t 
evacuate the Holy City without a fight—an end which js 
clearly of great concern to the Allied high comn 
Before a landing in this region can be undertaken, | 
ever, it is essential for air bases to be established jy 
Corsica so that fighter cover can be provided to protec 
the beachheads. This is not the work of a day, part 
larly as the rugged surface of the French island makes 
the task of building airfields a difficult one, but we can 
safely assume that it is being pushed forward with all 
possible speed. 

Some military commentators have been wondering 
whether Rommel will seek to disrupt Allied plans by 
counter-offensive. In relation to the risks involved, 


2 


~ 


o 


maximum strategic fruits to be gathered would be 
meager. But the German commander might gamble on 
the theory that even a temporary defeat inflicted on | 
Anglo-American forces would be valuable in stiffening 
German morale and restoring his own rather shal 
laurels. On the other hand, he can hardly afford to com 
mit a large proportion of the reserves he has con 
trated north of the Po, since he must have men available 
to stand off a new landing in Italy or to rush to 
Balkans or even to France. And events on the Russian 
front suggest strongly that he cannot count on further 
reinforcements. Consequently, while progress in Italy 1 
prove exasperatingly slow in the immediate future, the 
Allies are not likely to be deprived of the initiative. 


Fire-Insurance Racket 


E CONGRATULATE Attorney General Francis 
X Biddle on his statement to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in opposition to the Bailey bill. This measur 
would exempt the insurance business from the anti-trust 
laws and “affirm the intent of the Congress that the reg 
insurance remain within the 
The Attorney General 
spoke with great ability and great courage—the insur- 
he facts he 


lation of the business of 
control of the several states.” 


ance lobby is politically very powerful. 
marshaled were more than a theoretical discussion of a 
proposed piece of legislation, for the bill is an attempt 
to avoid the probability that the Supreme Court will re- 
verse the District Court's decision dismissing anti-trust 
indictments against 198 fire-insurance companies operat: 
ing in the Southeastern states. 

The facts presented by the Attorney General make 
two conclusions inescapable. One is that the fire-insurance 
business, as operated by the combinations which domi- 


nate it, is not a business but a racket using illegal and 
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ctics to extort high profits from the public 
ver is that Senator Bailey of North Carolina is 


interests of his own constituents to serve 


C 


y the 
Lie 








group of racketeers. 
Mr, Biddle’s statement provided the committee with 
g glimpse of the complaints which led the Department 
justice to act. They fully support the strong term we 
nplied to the fire-insurance business. “Even com- 
ibout the South Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
.”" an Alabama business man wrote, “is a 
s thing, since one is helpless without their un- 

derwriters.” A Southern insurance agent wrote that t 
om! was threatening to close him out because his 
brother worked for an independent company. “I must 
ke my brother give up his business or I must 


up.” Control of the business by trade-associa- 


ti id rate bureaus explains the wide ney profitable 
m. between the billion dollars the — collect 
en rin premiums and the four hundred mill t 

pay out in indemnities. The rates bear no ica! rel an to 
rl statistics are meager and haphazard; the com- 
bines fix whatever rates they can get away with. 


+ 
~ 


ire high and protection money comm 
é 

The Attorney General pointed out that 116 of the com- 
P nvolved in the pending case were among the 
re nies which raised a fund of $446,000 in 1936 to 
Missouri Superintendent of Insurance and Tom 
t—a practice all too familiar to studen 
siness. These stalwart defenders 


+ + 


rights are at the same time engaged, through 


b 

P: 

é to regulate bu 

C 

' lobbies at state capitals, in preventing legisla- 

t se rights. The present case orig- 

fact, as a result of a plea from the 

Missouri to the De partment t of Justice. His 
1A were 


yrosecute companies in his state, he said, were 


m exercising thi 
Attorney 


} 
endered difficult, if not hopeless, because the rate-fixing 


! 
Conspiracies were part of ‘a vast interstate scheme oper- 
é ;a unit.” 

Behind the fire-insurance companies in this fight at 


Washington is the rest of the insurance business, all of 
it tainted, all of it anxious for exemption from federal 
supervision. It has found a willing collaborator in Sen- 
ator Bailey, who is all for state regulation and points 
system.” This has 
a contemptuous snort from Josephus Daniels. In 


s Raleigh News and Observer that pe old Democrat 


to his own state’s “first-class insurance 


a 


must have got ‘‘a bit rusty’ on 


Ly 


Danicls tells the story of 


ys Senator Bailey 
nsurance law 


rth Carolina 
farmhouses, one on each side of the Virginia-North 
lina line, both identical risks, “but the rate on the 
nia house was just about half the rate on the North 
The difference measures the difference 


aaa es SS em 


rolina house.”’ 
in the effectiveness of regulation in the two states. North 
Carolina has no real control over fire-insurance rates, but 
k ought to have some control over Senator Bailey. 


Fanune in India 


XCEPT for the information conta 1 in a 


newspaper dispatches, the w 


until recently little { od 

wh 1 has ¢£ ped J cA { 
of estimate, made [ { 
Legislati Ass¢ Ol 
starvation in Bengal each we O f 


hat the weekly death rate in Calcutta is approximately 


} - 
three times the normal rate 


re 
Although the causes of the famine are comp! t is 
; | 
obvious that the war and the friction between the B 
thorities and the Indian people are chic fly res bl 


In normal times some 1,500,000 tons of rice are in 
from Burma and French In 


; ; 
has been cut off now for more than a year 


i 


d a half Supp! mentary imports have been hampered 
by the shipping shortage. Army demands, including 
of the American forces in India, have | | 
Although crops have been satisfactory this ir. ft} 
Bengal rice crop suffered from a cyclone in the { of 
1942. The situation has been aggravated by | wid 

read sabotage of the railways during the recent political 
crisis and the ¢ f nti-British s t 
ourage hoarding. It has | 1 further con ited | 
t refusal of many pror t Indians rti rly J 
strialists, to cooperate with the British-controlled gov 
mment Be ause of the ex sting P itical ter n, 
tive government action to eliminat | ( 
trol pric and provide an effective rationing 
been extremely dif t 
Yet when all the difficulties in the situation are reco: 


1 


zed, it is evident that the government under Lord 
Linlithgow failed to take even the most elementary steps 
within the p 
iat shipments of food have been sent to India. Ration- 

ffect. The fact that Lord 


meet the crisis. It is only 


ig has not yet gone into ef 
Wavell in his first week in India af ene it necessary to 
set up relief camps and to ‘enlist the aid of the army in 
specding 1 up the movement of supplies and organizing an 
effective distribution system indicates how little his pr 


cessor had done. There is reason to hope that the steps 


being undertaken under Wavell’s direction wil! alleviate 
the situation until the rice crop is harvest 
But unless the United Nations divert shipping from 
] 


urgent military purposes to rush food from Australia 


and New Zealand, 
are certain to be lost. Adde 


ens of thousands of additional lives 
1 to those dying from st 

tion will be other tens of thousands doomed to death 
from disease as a result of a shortage of medical su; 
plies and a breakdown in public health services. The situ- 
ation presents a challenge which the Br: must mect if 


1 presence in } a. 


1ey are to justify at all their continued 
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EBATE on the ¢ 


an | | kK var , \¢ 
mnally resolution began Mon- 


} I ] . ] al 
hear Senator Pepper speak against the resolution. 


Gluyas Williams could do justice to the scene in the 
n-carpeted amphitheater, under the yeliow light 

+} ] ‘ ' Icy ] 

eping down from the glass ceiling, reinforced by steel 


re 


girders against air raids that never came. There were 
ot Many more than twenty Senators on the floor when 
‘pper began, and though a few more drifted in during 
» afternoon, about the same number drifted out. Little 
tention was paid by those present. Several pairs of 
nators carried on intermittent but animated conversa- 
wns during the proceedings. One or two read news- 
apers. A few looked like aged schoolboys catching up 
th their lessons at the narrow Senatorial desks—the 
1¢ primary grades, with the top open- 
ry upward. There were usually one or two Senators 


sly about the chamber during the pro- 


ings, stopping here and there for a chat, lighting a 
P} 
ae a. we ee Ses 
scratchin neir hea ls, [They LOOK pretty 
: ' mmonplace middle-cl 
‘ uA 40] 1L11iIU 1 ice MIaGCaIe i1dsSS 
; 
I A € icy to the por S 
I 
ae, peri! Maen ee ae 
f 1 is the ncipal mark of their 
i 
ae 
i many of them would be spotted 
T itry store or corner pool 
I 
ae 
f } 1 » by ] K y S 
, ‘ 1 ‘ ‘ Yo 
re § t on the 
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n have been as 
: , aa 
i Ici) ik 


f Tl y 1 time when a 

t on a quorum call only 

t in the « ber. The rules 

r beet 1 so sl s during this debate. 

’ resent on roll calls all day if they 
head in the door and caught the 

rr made telephone call, or even left word 

reached. I am told by a competent 

rman that one Senator was counted present 


the theory being that he 


Nid reac] At least on one day a Senate clerk was 
irking those physically present on a roll call in ink, 
se present only in spirit in pencil. This doesn't show 
», OF Course, in Mic ’ nal Record. The principal 





characters while I was there were Ball, refre 

his youthfulness and simplicity, Connally, 
meager white mane and black-ribboned pince-n¢ 

ing like a ham actcr playing Senator, and Pepper ‘ 
orotundity and tendency to make speeches even 

cover a real devotion to the public interest co 
with a great deal of political agility. 

I'd hate to think of the men in the services and the: 
families at home watching these Senate debates by tels 
vision. It might destroy faith in representative 
ment, though the real test is not what happens 
Senate chamber but what you and I and sever 
others do about it. A little band of wilful men 
igain at work in the Senate, but this time it is 
determined to establish, rather than to block, s 
tem of international cooperation to prevent 
world war. They're going to keep talking as long 
can. They hope that after a few days the count: 


wake up to what is going on and by pressur« 
LiKe U} VIG £Olng tl < GQ DY } ul 


Senate force a less ambiguous statement on 


international policy than that in the Connally 1 


Tonight there comes news that the executive « 
of the C. I. O., meeting in Philadelphia, has 
resolution. The C. I. O. will have to do m« 


"17 
j 


resolution; I hope it will. Austin of Vermont 
~Pepper, Ball, Hatch, Hill, ! 
Ferguson, Guffey, Green, Murray, Downey, Tr 
gore, Bridges, and Maybank. They are putting on 
ficht. It remains to be seen whether the count: 


1 Gesil for some kind of world orde 


the original fourteen- 


vague sentiment or strong enough to affect the S 


lifference between 


I> 9 @ ] baby ‘ . ne - 7ePre cerry 
Pepper substitute 1s not one of mere set 
Cage . os s} a) Leen ] ] +; ' 
ine tormer, |! e ine M Kinac ageciaravion, can 


anything and therefore means nothing. The pea 


preserve is the peace of mind of the politicians 
i s 
“7 1 1..4 1 P ‘ 
next election. The Connally resolution, and the 1 
1 ] } n 1 ic ; . tr Tayi 
in which it has been handled, is an attempt not to 
i 
a ge ; 

but to prevent a genuine declaration of post-war 


I 
Connally’s maneuvers enabled a hand-picked s 
mittee of eight to usurp the powers of the full I 
Relations Committee. The committee itself refu 
hold public hearings. The resolution was voted o 
the Senate asked to take it or leave it in the fo 
which it was written. If it is accepted, there can 
genuine expression of opinion at the next electiot 


cause the resolution is so ambiguous that a vote for } 
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no test at all, and voters will be unable to separat 
jnternationalist sheep from isolationist goats. 

hough Connally himself is on record for stronger 
action than whatever it is his resolution envisages, the 
chosen text undoubtedly suits him. His committee had 
been holding the lid on any post-war resolution since last 
March, and some months ago in the cloakrooms col- 
Jeagues heard Connally say, “We'd better hurry up and 
adjourn or some damn fool will be bringing up.a post- 
war resolution or the poll tax.” Connally wanted no 
resolution if possible, an ambiguous one if necessary. 
The subcommittee’s sudden action is undoubtedly linked 
with the Moscow conference, as Connally himself has 
more than once hinted. The large Polish vote in several 
mportant cities, the Administration’s entente with the 
Vatican, always pro-Polish, and the far from dead desire 
for a cordon sanitaire impel Roosevelt and Hull to seek 
the restoration of Poland as it was in 1939. Their only 

sible talking point with the Russians is that the 


Soviet Union need not worry about strategic bh jaries 


because there is going to be a real system of collective 
security after the war. Hull wants a resolution to show 
Stalin. I doubt whether anvone here is naive et 

think so hard-headed a customer can be sold so obs 

a gold brick. The Connally resolution is fot! ha 
are think 


anybody could rely on, but maybe some peop! 


ing that in a pinch they can say, ‘Look, we offer 
Russians a system of collective security but they still in- 
sisted on their 1941 boundaries.’ I hope I'm wrong, but 


I] think something of this sort is buzzing behind the 
diplomatic scen¢ 
Overshadowing this Weltpolitié as played by the 


diplomatic pigmies 1s a desire on the part of common 


folk to have done with war and lawlessness betweer 
nations. The Connally resolution, as Pepper warned, 
moves toward World War III. The Pepper substitute 
will not preserve peace, but it will take us one little 


step in that direction. The time to prod the Senate is now. 


“Fkace’ and Frecdom in Asta 


BY H. G. QUARITCH WALES 


X 


AST August, on the occasion of the forty-fifth anni- 
versatry of the American o cupation of Manila, 
President Roosevelt promised to establish a Philip- 


ne republic the moment the power of our Japanese 


mies is destroyed.” On September 24 Senator Tydings 


ered a resolution—now under consideration by the 
ite Territories Committee—authorizing the President 
free the Philippines immediately. The other United 
ions continue to be vague about their intentions in 
Southeast Asia, though with the increase of militar 
ssure on Japan in the near future, the question of the 
st-war status of the reconquered countries will become 
urgent one. If we are to gain the support of the in- 
ibitants we shall have to announce a policy which 
mises to fulfil their national aspirations. So far the 
need for such propaganda does not seem to have t 
recognized. 

On two occasions in the past few months our Jack 
of comprehension of the situation in S: uitheast Asia has 
been revealed. Japan’s “gift” of two Shan and four 
falay states to Thailand and its granting of pseudo- 
lependence to Burma were dismissed by press and 


' 
IDL 
} 


- as of no importance because all the territory in- 
volved remained as before under Japanese domination 
In referring to the former event an editorial in the 


New York Times came forward with the informatior 


1 


that the Shans 


“may or may not be remotely rcla 


1 


did not think it 
worth the trouble to ascertain the established ethno- 
graphical fact that the Shans (or Greater Thai) are the 
closest of kin to the Siamese (Lesser Thai) and speak 
a different dialect of the same language. The very word 
Siam is merely a corruption of the word Shan. Some 
weeks later the Times belatedly recognized that Japan's 
psychological warfare ought to be countered but was 
still convinced that its stratagem was “characteristicalls 
clumsy and bound to be abortive.” 

It 1s not easy for the materialistic West to appreciate 
that where “face” is concerned Orientals make a less rigid 
distinction than we do between the shadow and the sub 
stance. A semblance of immediate independence is more 
likely to win their support than promises of real freedom 
some day. The transaction of the Shan states illustrated 
Japan's understanding of this principle. 

I saw an earlier scene in the drama enacted in 1936 
when ] happened to be in Bangkok on a gala occasion. 
The streets and public buildings had been decorated ir 
the usual way. Then unexpectedly a novel display was 
created overnight in one of the public gardens: a flower 
bed was laid out as a huge map of Siam—a greater 
Siam, including the coveted Shan and Malay states as 
well as a goodly slice of territory that had been stoler 
by the French. The flower bed had a huge popular suc- 
cess. Bangkok's citizens and their country cousins in 
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town for the festivities flocked to admire it. Eventually 
word reached the ears of the British and French min- 
isters. But before a complaint could be lodged at the 
Foreign Office, the flowers had faded and the Siamese 
authorities could plead ignorance of the whole affair. 

Seven years later the dream seems to have come truc. 
Perhaps Luang Pibul and other educated leaders are not 
deceived. But a great many people are happy that they 
can now plant their flower gardens and color their maps 
as they please, with no white man to say them nay. 
Besides, Japan's gift helps them to believe its other 
promises—for instance, that the misery caused by the 
forced change from rice to cotton cultivation is only a 
temporary phase of the slightly delayed ‘‘co-prosperity.” 

Lord Wavell knows what we shall be up against in 
the reconquest of occupied Asia unless we can offer the 
people a program more attractive than that of the Jap.- 
nese. He knows how much depends on the invadis 
army's receiving the active cooperation of the inhahi 
tants. He has warned that the natives of Southeast Asia 
will oppose a return to the old colonial system. Wh 
indications are there that we intend to heed his advic« 

Last July the British Colonial Secretary, Colonel 
Oliver Stanley, so far improved upon Mr. Churchill's 
well-known statements as to announce the government's 
willingness after the war to collaborate closely in the 
British colonies with neighboring and friendly nations 
But he did not disclose when the “progressive approach 
to self-government” would be likely to reach its goal, 
the only real interest of the peoples concerned. 

[he Dutch alone among European colonial powers 
have come forward with something approaching a com- 
prehensive plan for the future of their Asiatic depend- 
plan, though it is not official, would have 
to be taken into consideration in formulating any Allied 


encies. Lhis 


propaganda policy, since it is the work of Dr. George 
H. C. Hart, chairman of the Board of Economic Affairs 
of the Netherlands Indies, Surinam, and Curacao. As 
explained by Dr. Hart in the March issue of Paez /i 
Affairs, it calls for partnership of the colonies with the 
Netherlands in a commonwealth the members of which 


are appat to be bound much more closely together 
than are the members of the British Commonwealth 
The Indies are to share in the administration of the 
commonwealth and to have a greater degree of autonomy 
in domestic affairs. In the June issue of Pacrfic Affairs 
the Hart plan was critically discussed by Professor Ray 
mond Kennedy, who showed that it is quite possible to 
interpret the “‘charter’’ as mer ly 1 continuation of the 
old system behind a new facade. As Professor Kennedy 
pointed out, the plan is silent on such points as whether 
there will be an appointed governor general or an clected 
chief executive, the extent of the franchise, the sys 


tem of representation, and provisions for education. 


If Professor Kennedy's doubts are unfounded, no 
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time should be lost in dispelling them. The Dutch 
“charter” interpreted as he has shown it can be would 
make no appeal to the Indonesian nationalists. It is of + 
value to the United Nations as propaganda. 

The principles of the Atlantic Charter lie ready to 
hand. Why not decide that they do apply to Asia after 
all? One reason of course is that they conflict with the 
arbitrary division of territory among the colonial powers 
As long as we allow this to stand in the way of the 
natural and logical coming together of related peoples— 
which even the Japanese are willing to permit withir 
their ‘‘co-prosperity sphere’’-—we shall fail to win 
good-will of the peoples of Southeast Asia. We bem 
the supposed inability of India to unite. Why continue 
to divide those who wish to come together? 

Historical claims based on former aggressions cannot 
be considered valid. If they were, the Siamese would 
have quite as good a right to the Malay States as 4 
European power ever had. They can point to historical 
documents proving their suzerainty from 1350 A.D. unti 
the arrival of the white man. In fact, however, the 
Malays hate and fear the Siamese, and Siam’s claim 
here lacks the legitimate basis that a demand for uni 
with the Shans would have. Allied propaganda must 
recognize the growing desire of the peoples of Southeast 
Asia, as they gain political consciousness, to coalesce 
along lines of cultural affinity. 

The Malays of Malaya had already under the British 
begun to question a system which considered the people 
of one river valley a political unit distinct from thos 
in the next. By a natural extension of this process th 
will be unwilling to remain forever divided from ot! 
Malaysian peoples, particularly those of the Indi 
(They would probably exclude the inhabitants of the 
northern Philippines, who though of Malay blood do 
not share the same culture.) What is more, in antiquity 
most Malays did form a single prosperous nation, the 
history of which is now well authenticated. Unfor' 
nately not we but the Japanese decided to remind them 
of this fascinating point. If now we wish to offer the 
peoples of this region something better than the Japa 
nese fiction we must not seek to perpetuate the hap- 
hazard patchwork of empire. 

An essential part of our propaganda, if Japans 
psychological warfare is to be effectively combated, must 
be exposure of the enemy’s false promises. We must 
show that while the Japanese preach nationalism and 
independence they practice imperialistic absorption. How 
else is to be explained their corruption of Buddhism 
and even of Christianity and Islam into some form of 
Shinto, with the intention of fostering spiritual alle- 
giance to the Japanese emperor, or their attempt to 1m- 
pose Japanese culture by rewriting local laws, using the 
Japanese language in the schools, and opening Japa 


nese ‘halls of culture’ in the cities? 
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Rt the definite offer of real freedom is the on 
Nations move that the Japanese propagandists 


really fear. That was evident in the reaction of the Tokyo 


f to President Roosevelt's pledge to the Philippines 
[ consternation was thinly veiled beneath an 
ed intention to hasten the coming of Philippine 
ndence “under the guidance of Japan.” Less thar 
two months later the Japanese set up a puppet repub! 
‘ losé P. Laurel, a Filipino collaborationist, as ts 
Pr ent. 


Io counteract the effect of such moves the Western 
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BY VERNON 


» 
iI. Peace Breaks Out 
ULY 18. To all intents and purposes the war is 
over. There is a good deal of fighting going on in 
the Erzgebirge and Sudetenland generally. The 
Czechs have been magnificent here, although they are 


uly unarmed. They attack the Germans with spades, 


or bare fists. German divisions are also holding 
n the Eiffel and the Black Forest. There has still beet 


formal surrender. Not one word has come over the 


lio for nearly a week to suggest whether Himmler, 
ntrop and company still control the government, 
even whether there is a government to control. The 
lictions in their radio programs are fantastic. 
France is now entirely free. Proclamation yesterday 
m the Committee of National Liberation in Algiers 
t elections will be held within three months for a new 


Constituent Assembly. The committee will transfer its 


Paris before the end of the weck. 


rlin is in Allied hands. This was announ 


July 19. Be 
special broadcast by the Prime Minister before t! 

p. m. news. Armored cars reached the city’s outskirt 
from the south and southwest before dawn. At about the 
same time gliders landed at the Tempelhofer Field 
ther airfields near Berlin. They took over all gov 
nt buildings without much trouble. 

Believe it or not, State Secretary Meissner turned up 
t the German War Office to welcome the commander 
chief of the Allied forces. Meissner has been doing jobs 

this kind, irrespective of the politi al color of his bos 
ever since he was appointed by Ebert, first President of 


he German Republic. The most astonishing politi 
chameleon in history, he seems to be the only minister 
who has stuck to his post. 

Revolutionary committees have been established in 


Kiel, Hamburg, Danzig, and some towns in the Ruhr. 





BARTLETT 


Trouble among the armed torces s« 
In Kiel, as it did at the end of tie last war. One sailor 


Droadcast tonight from MambDurg ana called on al) 


1 } 4 . ‘ —_ 
in the armed forces to arrest their officers and to form 
: : — 

Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils 

5 : 

Just after listening to t I turned the knob on 

~ ’ A }, r ] T 
my set and heard Adm: l telling the Ger 
, : : 
peo at t uf cn 1st 1 further resistance 
i A 
Was useles AAs one might have ants i ated, he insisted 
+h oft , y ' lian ¢ ra} } ] ; ; ] rt ¢ the 
l , Ca iti, 4 Viilali il raie Nad Not SlOOd U L© LI 


strain. The Reichswehr, he said, had not been defeated 
but had withdrawn, partly in order to avoid further use 
we og eT eT OEE pes , cates 
jess Casualties inflicted Dy an enemy with great superiority 
in all arms, and partly to give this enemy no excuse for 
German towns. He 


: - 
doing further damage to histor 
assurance that the day of 


nded his broadcast with an 


Id da 7 W nm he 
i 


Germany’s recovery and revenge woul 


‘ ] 1 ? \ } 
1 finished, the band played “Deutschland uber A 
, ~ 1 1 
It also began the Nazi hymn, the “Horst \ el I 
t { l f ie kind i { | 
ere , e + hropt ¢ } 
XY I s = . { 4 ah - 
Ton} ! 4 ‘ ¢ ] . - _ ’ f . 
fii é s ea aSi 2 Man Nas Ome Iorwa d to torm a 


overnment in Germany, and if he is allowed to do so J 


ope every Allicd government in Europe collapses. It 
ought to, for the man is that stupid and conceited man 


r ; | ] } ] } c : . r 4) } 
mibpentrOj He has the collaboration of that other poor 


and unprincipled creature von Papen, and of a number 
I 


f ’ 


f little-known generals. These men are in hiding some 


| 
where, it is believed in the Black Forest, and they sul 

mitted their document—their terms, one might Almost 
say—to the Allied High Commissioner's office in Berlin, 
} 


} 
id 


‘he document has the nerve to begin with all the ¢ 
nonsense about the necessity of building a barrier be- 
tween Communist Russia and the rest of Europe. It goes 
on to emphasize that the reluctance of responsible persons 


to form a government in Germany is a danger to the 


522 
whole continent and “threatens civilization with disinte 
gration.” Ribbentrop claims that he worked with Hitler 
only in the hope of guiding his great energies and power 
into peaceful channels, and points out that in the great 
purge ol June 40, 1934, Pay en's closest friends and col- 
laborators were murdered by the Nazis. This 1s suppose { 
to show not that Papen is a moral coward but that he has 
ver been a whole-hearted Naz 
Then comes the inevitable reference to the army’s lack 
of interest in politics, with the reminder that it was for 
The generals, it is insisted, 


years the opponent of Hitler 


| : 3 | 1 | . 
re against his reoccupation of the Rhine and, his cam- 


yaign against the Czechs, and his attack upon the Soviet 
inion. The members of the government, or proposed 
hint that they are all gentlemen, with stand- 


; 4 } se of the Nazis, 


rds of behavior very different from th 


the Communists, or, it is implied, the Socialists. They 
1 


would gladly cooperate with the Allied forces but 


r 


eft with 


! 1 1 
would, ol ourse, ne ed to oa | 


suffiaent arma- 
ments under their control to enable them to keep order. 

July 22. Jan Masaryk spoke up in behalf of the smaller 
nations today at the United Nations Committee in St. 


James's Pala He quoted from articles in the American 


press hinting that the State Department would have very 
little time 1 nsult individual European governments, 
and that those which most conformed to American views 
would get most help. Masaryk wanted to know whether 
these articles rept ted British and American opinion. 
H S$ giN matic ar r, and expressed 
h rf it ! refreshing frankness 
J truth is that H r has done two incompatibl 
{ Fur He has united them by economic 
measures and by common suffering, but at the same time 
he | encouraged their acute sense of nationalism by 
trying to crush it by force. The Norwegians have devel- 
( ely with the Y , the Bel- 
; with the Poles, as they h oa hak aaak ts urdships 
ir to their own have been inflicted on people way 
ont fat le of Europe. But these peopie have also 
» suffer so much because they were Poles or Bel- 
gians or Norwegians or Yugoslavs that their national 
{ stronger than it was 
This ts where Americans may make a blunder that 
might ca vreck the peace conference. Ever since their 
intervention in the De Gaulle-Giraud business they have 
i 1 to ! {1 to the sensibilities of these Euro- 
peans, whose diversity of culture is responsible for the 
contribut sf have made to civilization. 
July 23. Hit er has reached Argentina. His machine 
refucled Spain and again somewhere in West 
Africa. It is not yet known how so important a person, 
even though | irried fake papers, escaped recognition 
in Brazil. The Foreign Office is extremely worried about 


the prol lem of extradition. Public opinion will certainly 





ments in Parliament suggesting that the nation is 1 






demand the surrender of such a prominent war cri: 
but nobody quite knows what will happen if the Ar 
tine government refuses to give him up. Bill St 
and other American newspapermen believe the | 
States, as leading promoter of the Pan-American | 
would be opposed to the use of pressure on Arg 

Lunched at the Belle-Meuniére with Dr. Negri 
Pablo de Azcarate, Prime Minister and Ambassad 

he last government in Spain in any way elected 
people—and therefore the only government to w 
without interfering in Spanish affairs, we could 
when the Franco regime disappears. 

The conversation turned on a debate yesterday i: 
liament in which a small group of members di 
than no good by making a fuss about the bases lea 
America by Britain, and about the American pres 
paign for more bases in other parts of the world 
prisingly strong opinions were expressed about Gil 
No Spaniard, not even a Spaniard with so internat 
a point of view as that of Negrin or Azcarate, lik 
British occupation of Gibraltar. But I was surpris 
the violence of Azcarate’s reaction when it was suge 
that the United States and Great Britain—with the 
Union and China a little in the background—should « 
trol Gibraltar among other bases which must be 
nationally controlled if an International Police For 
to do a proper job 

Azcarate wasn't in the Icast anti-American, 
didn’t see why the United States, any more than any « 
ountry outside Europe or Africa, should cont 
entrance to the Mediterranean. He would rather h 
present regime continue than have Gibraltar under 
control of two great powers instead of one. His arg 
favored, rather, a full association of the smaller ; 
in any international arransement 

Raymond Daniell of the New York Times was d 
at a neighboring table and joined us for cof 
pointed out, with a little justifiable bitterness, that a 
of us Europeans who had grumbled in the past 
the United States paid too little attention to the affair 
the rest of the world now grumbled because the I 
States was paying too much attention to then 

A blunt reply has been broadcast to nme ntrop 
his buddies. The governments of the United States 
Great Britain, in consultation with those of the o! 
European United Nations, have no intention of dea 
in any way with men whose crimes against mankind 
so many and so appalling. They are fully prepared 


govern Germany themselves, if need be, until a new , 


eration of Germans ts able to take over control. 
This announcement was broadcast and published 


morning. It is encouragingly precise, but some of t 
effect of this precision was destroyed by one or two c 


; 


united in rejecting all dealings with men like Ribbentrop. 
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want to hear 1 h more about conditions on the Of 
ient before they return to it. On the other hand, a sho f 
the refugees hope never to return to Germany, end th 
their memories of their last few years there are so ment coulc 
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but if 1s not at all certain the Ru ns want to } 


ccupied. Their emphasis on Free 


Rumanian, Free Bulgarian, and Free Hungarian move- 


ments sugge that they don’t, but that they do not in- 
tend to have hostile governments in neighboring terri- 
tories. Above all in Hungary, where a revolution has been 


overdue for a generation, the British and American nego- 


tiation with the same old bunch of land-owning aristo- 


crats has aroused the liveliest Russian suspicions. The 
Anglo-Saxons have even dug out men as discredited as 
Tibor Eckhardt and as old as Count Bethlen. 

In the Far East Soviet policy is rather more involved. 
Those few but fairly influential Englishmen and Ameti- 
cans who used to argue that there was no great hurry to 
open up a second front in 1943, because the Russians and 
the Germans were rather conveniently killing each other 
off, are now hoist with their own petard. Russians are 
now said to be telling themselves that Japan will be de- 
feated, anyhow, and that it won't do any harm if the 
other United Nations suffer fairly numerous casualties 


in the process 
I 


| to pay. Serious rioting took place 
i A 


j 4 ) C 
on Sunday in the Ruhr. Most of it was probably spon- 
t s, since the whole area has been terribly knocked 
1 n air raids and a good many workers who had 
been transferred to work in factories in Austria and 
( 10Slovakia are now coming back to their native soil 


month, but this was much more serious. The Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Council in Essen had stated in advance that 
resolutions would be passed at a demonstration denounc- 
the great industrialist families—Krupp von Bohlen, 
and it was clear that trouble was 

But the same old division of responsibility be- 
tween Allied military and civilian authorities stood in 
precautionary action. No warning was 
given in advance of any demonstration, and consequently 


- 1] 
the way of sensible 


to limit its scope. Then, when it got 


thing was don 
really out of hand and began setting fire to the mansions 
f these Ruhr millionaires, Allied troops were called out. 


In the end they did what any troops would have done in 


ul mstances: they turned their machine-guns on 

rowd. And ill luck would have it that the troops in 
Americat 

The effect in Washington has been instantaneous. The 

ts, the Russophobes, the Russophiles, the pro- 


gressives, and the Anglophobes all seem to be united in 
riticizing the American Administration. American boys 
should be brought home instead of becoming involved in 
Rurope’s civil wars is the main isolationist argument. The 


\ussophobes lay emphasis on the rumor that the demon- 


stration was encouraged from Moscow. The Russophiles 
ind the progressives generally are disgusted that Ameri- 
should be using machine-guns to defend German 
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industrialists who have been the originators of two 
wars. The Anglophobes trot out the old argument 
the wily British Premier who has persuaded the gu 
American President to play a dominating part i: 


rope while Am ing in the South P. 


rican boys are d 


Mr. Bartlett's diary will 


j 
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25 Years A 








F IT 1S TO BE a Junker peace, if the essential, und 

ing principles of the President's fourteen peace terms 
not to be accepted, the world will go on in the same 
stupid way 
Struction 


headed, as Mr. Asquith has just said, fo: 
The more is the pity that Mr. Wilson has 1 
the great blunder of allowing his dull and narrow Postn 

General, his narrower Attorney General, and all the ot 
agencies under his control, to suppress adequate discus 


of the war and of peace aims. ... At the very moment of 


extremest trial our liberal forces are by his own act scatt 
silenced, disorganized, some in prison. If he loses his 


fight for humanity it will be because he was deliberat 


wn 
7) 


lent when freedom of speech and the right of cor 


were struck down in America.—November 2, 1918. 


THE RESULTS OF THE ELECTION are specially gr 


{ 


ing to the suftragist . The proh yitionists also will d 


encouragement from the returns.—November 16, 1918. 
NOW THAT REAL REVOLUTION is threatening or ur 
way in Austria-Hungary and Germany, our conservatives | 
suddenly become alarmed at a process which is the inevita 
result of the war we have been November 


1918, 





witnessing. 


FOR SEVERAL WEEKS the American public was kept : 
state of agitation by reports of a ‘‘general massacre of all t 


upper classes” of Russia on the night of November 10. . 


The hideous affair was pre-described, commented upon ed 


I 
ially, and. save for the tical details of execution. caft 
rially, and, save for the practical details of execution, ca! 

through by the press before the fateful day arrived... . 7 


only action of the Bolsheviki ... was a general order “‘givi 
amnesty to all arrested hostages and persons alleged to 
involved in plots against the Soviets except those wh 
detention is deemed necessary as a guaranty for the secur 
of the Bolsheviki who have fallen into enemy hands.” N 
one newspaper copied this report. Having accomplished t! 
massacre it might have seemed inconsistent to bring the dead 
to life, as well as weakening to the lavishly documented case 


against the Bolsheviki.—November 23, 1918. 


THE SEMI-OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT that President 
Wilson proposes to attend the peace conference has elicited 
a variety of opinions from newspapers and public men. T] 
published expressions of opinion seem to be, on the whole 
unfavorable to Mr. Wilson's plan. It is pointed out by criti 
that it would be an unprecedented thing for a President to 
cross the ocean or to attend an international conference. 


November 23, 1918. 





goin “The Nation” 
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Tax Idle Savings! 


BY GEORGE RICHMOND WALKER 








HEN Stuart Chase advocates taxing idl frustrate the will of the majority, block reforms, and 
money—“defrosting uninvested savings, as wear down a liberal Administration. ‘The right to hoard 


he puts it—it is a simple case of dog biting 

(no offense to Mr. Chase). But when Eric John- 

st president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, comes out with the same suggestion, that 
is a case of man biting dog. It’s news; it’s good tidings; 


world should sit up and take notice. 


investment tunds is thus clearly anti-democratic and 
inconsistent with the successful operation of a private- 
enterprise economy. To deny the right would not mean 
a decrease but an enormous increase in economic free 
dom, for economic freedom means the opportunity to 


’ 


live, to work, and to produce and not the privilege o! 


rhaps Mr. Johnston would change his mind if he denying this opportunity to others 
vi fully considered the implications of his words. How- Professor Hansen's scheme of public works, which 
ne did say in the September Reader's Dige st that forms the core of the National Resources Plannir 
rovernment “needs to turn around and say to every Board's post-war program, would not cure the evils of 
; tment dollar: If you stay idle, you pay fw// taxes.” capitalism but would tend rather to preserve them. T 
+ asked specifically whether that meant he was ad- capitalists he says in effect: “You may continue to save 
ting a tax on idle investment funds, he replied that as much as you please; you may continue to limit your 
is interpretation was correct. investments in private industry at the point where they 
1 considering a tax on idle money it should be said yield the most profit; and you may invest your surp! 
outset that the tax is not a sudden bright idea of savings in government bonds at a rate of interest that 
ney reformers. It is not, indeed, a money reform is satisfactory to you.” The privilege of not investing 
but a basic modification of the structure of capi- would remain untouched, and therefore all political and 
The economic theory which explains and justifies economic factors would still have to be ordered to the 
ms from Adam Smith and comes down through satisfaction of capitalists, for otherwise they would ia 
{ is, Proudhon, and Gesell: it is a line of thought vest neither in industry nor in government bonds. And 
: t has run parallel to orthodox capitalist and so- again the consequence would be depression. 
P t economic theories almost from the beginning, Industry itself, however honest its intentions or how 
ffers an alternative to both. Probably Mr. Johnston ever carefully it plans, cannot solve the problem of un 
tt aware of this, but no matter. He believes in a employment, for industry cannot provide employment 
namic and competitive system of private enterprise, beyond its ability to sell the goods that its workers pr 
nd he has perceived that such a system cannot function duce. The sales of industry depend upon consumer 
apitalists are permitted to withdraw from economic expenditure and capital expenditure. To the extent that 
. ity—at will, for as long as they please, and with- income is saved, consumer expenditure is reduced; and 
T penalty unless the savings are promptly invested, the sales of 


The economists of capitalism, including even Keynes 


industry, and likewise employment, will necessarily de- 


O 1 Hansen, have assumed without question that in- cline. Thus the power to employ rests ultimately with 
stment must be induced by the expectation of profit. the individuals and business concerns having funds avail 
. investment outlets are insufficient, or if there is dis- able for investment. 
Pe faction with political or economic conditions, then A tax on investment funds, although it would leave 
m capitalists have the privilege of holding their funds idle. many problems unsolved, would transform the face of 
/ But when they do so, the consequence is depression. As our economy. Imagine capitalists eagerly searching for 
the investment of capital provides employment and ex- outlets for their funds and gladly accepting whatever 
the plant and equipment of industry, so the re- rate of return they‘could get! Imagine the effect upon 
fusal to invest causes business stagnation. monopoly control of prices if small and medium-sized 
” Consider what this means. It means that those few industrial concerns could readily borrow the funds 
own or control investment funds have the power needed for expansion! Imagine the effect on business in 
cS to prevent the expansion of industry. It means that they general if producers knew that all the money paid out 
) the power to employ labor but no responsibility by industry in costs and profits would return promptly 
r employment. It means that holding as they do the to buy the goods and services produced! 
t of depression in their hands, they can coerce or If the suggested tax were now in effect, the Treasury 
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could borrow the funds it needs to finance the war with- 


out further recourse to banks and without any of the 
nagging, the parades, the ballyhoo. People would 
rather buy 1 per cent bonds than pay a tax on their idle 
tu i ls 


And after the war the tax would have these highly 
beneficial effects 

1. It would act as a continuing stimulus to spending 
like a tax on 


1 investment. A tax on idle capital, 


its being held out of use. 


an 
land, would discourage 
rise in the price of outstanding 
securities, real estate, and other capital assets, and there- 
yuilibrium would be 
the yield from existing asset led the 
he d from existing assets equaled the 


by reduce their yields. A point of e 


reached when 


rate of return that could be secured from new capital 


investment, with risk factors taken into account. 
3. With the rise in the value of existing assets the 


tle 


tal ind estate taxes would be greatly 


proceeds of capital-gain and 


{. Security markets would become stabilized and 
ld diminish. Flights from securities into 


ish back into securities would no longer 


Saving in excess of the demand for new capital 


vould be discour the ratio of spending to saving 
vould incre t eft ve demand for the products 
of industry 1 be maintained. 


rrowed at low rates by towns 
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| In the Wind — 


Le —> 


“GOVERNMENT GIRL” in Washington re . 
following incident as a drastic introductory | 
Yugoslav politics. Mecting an attaché of the Yugo 


1 
i 
i 


ernment in exile at a Washington party, she made s! 


by asking an innocent question about the Croat | 


“Croats !’’ cried the eminent Yugoslav, looking as if | ‘* 


plexy. ‘Croats! You want to tal 
us, and you talk about our enemies 


on the verge of apo 


we 


THIS SCRAP OF CONVERSATION was overhe re 
cently in a New York department store long known for tlh 
care with which it selected its employees and the ter 
dismissal in which it kept them. Customer: “I'll rep 

to the manager!’’ Salesgirl: “So what? So they'll { 

So what!” 


THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK, by the Colorado 
Chamber of Commerce: “If Americans learn nothing from 
this war, it will be the full meaning of the word t 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENT: A store in Columbus, ‘ 
advertises a Russian shako adorned with a large pearl, t 
four sapphires, twenty-eight diamonds, and six rubi 
$1,750. 


PAUL J. O'CONNOR, Florida’s deputy commissi 


internal revenue, favors a federal sales tax as easier t 

than the 20,000 delinquent income-tax accounts on his | 
“It looks like those 1942 taxes are going to have to 
gotten,” he told the Miami Beach Lions Club, “‘beca 
cost of locating the people and collecting the taxes 


prohibitive.’ 


THE CRITICAL FACULTY: The Commonweal find 


T. Farrell’s “My Days of Anger” a good book, but ad 
note of caut It contains very coarse language 
reader wi from any review of this book in any 
Catholic or not, its place is on the reserved list.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA: Der Neue Tag, a German new 


published in Prague, comments on norale: “In no 

measure we ourselves are responsil le for our nerves f 

We are not hard enough against ourselves because we 
ce a 


no favorable forces any mor French workers 


; 
we been reaching out of the wi 


deported to Germany 
and chalking on the cars, “Vive De Gaulle! We a: 


volunteers.” .. . A Nazi paper in Bratislava complait 5 


the Slovakian Jews “each day, after hearing ‘good n 
walk in the streets with smiling faces, thus undermining t 
people’s morale; and many Slovakian officials, under pr 
of events, become wavering and begin to talk in a cov 


manner of humanity and to condemn anti-Jewish measu 


[The $5 prize for the best item received in October 


to the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union for the stor) 


} 


arrest of one of its organizers on a charge of im person 


y , , y " 
a federal officer. The item appeared October 9.} 
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POLITICAL WAR eprreo: 
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1 } 


¢ HE news from Greece is extremely confused. 
Various contradictory reports have appeared in 

| | 
the American press, most of them garbled and 


ling. News emanating from Egypt and the Near 


is distorted by a ruthless censorship, which seem 


5 
designed primarily to stifle the truth about the nature of 


Greek resistance. The reason for this is simple: pub- 


n of the truth would create an atmosphere un- 


ble to the return of King George II to his country. 
uently, foreigr 


4 c 


correspondents in Egypt must 


} 
4a 


"4 
C 
ban 


cable nothing at all or repeat the cor 
lly inaccurate stories furnished them by the sup- 

rs of the King. 
Recently we have been told that Grec 
the guerrilla leaders are fighting each other, and 
King and the British authorities have shouldered 
rden of appeasing them. The truth is quite differ- 
nall clashes, provoked by royalist pr ypaganda 
en greatly exaggerated by groups interested in 


the King upon a “divided” Greece. Actual 


‘eks as a whole are united in their struggle against 
reion and domestic tyrants. They are striving to 
tne mselves fr [ th Germart | | 
1 to prevent the reestablishm F ¢ f 
George II. 
unity is clearly reflected in a moving report 
I received some weeks ago from the h ( 
tion sent to Egypt by the National I 
ind other underground organizations. Thi rt 
1 by Elias T. Tsirimokos, former member of tl 


Parliament and now general secretary of | 

for Popular Democracy, one of the groups form- 

the Liberation Front, describes the struggle ag t 

vader as “the hardest and most beautiful ever un- 
n by the Greek peop! 

National Liberation Front (E. A. M.) was cre- 

month after Germany's invasion of Greece to 


linate the activities of various popular fact 
tic organizations, and civilian movements. Its aims 
summarized as, first, liberation of the country 


. ‘7 1 
the foreign occupation, and, second, establishment 
‘ 4 


popular government after the liberation. It k« 
tance to the invader by organizing armed struggl 
, the countryside and hostile demonstrations in the cities 
The Greek people’s support of the Liberation Front is 
1 


n their reaction to the misery, starvation, and moral « 


LTrAe 
epetTa 
' 


in to which they have been subjected. 
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lhe Greek United Front 


BY BASIL J. 
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in I f . . 
the Middle with which the Greek guerrillas are 
c repeatedly expressed the warmest ad- 
miration r ents. But the guerrillas are 
stri opposed to the King, who gave impetus to the 
Gr cist te ». And this opposition is re- 
sponsible for t concealment of underground 
activities by t wernment in exile. Just as the truth 
about Tito’s P ans in Yugoslavia was suppressed, so 
th eds of the ¢ rrill nited in their oppo- 
sition to King George II, have been relegated to ob- 
scurity by the pro 1 of His Hellenic Majesty. 

l} civil st Gre of which we read, to the 
extent to which it « is instigated by royalist agents. 
Tsirim s openly « vinced the King’s methods in his 
report The wh movement of | beration has not only 
been ignored; it has been obstructed by agents sent to 
Gre Abroad, calumny has characterized the aims of 
t] ric hi rs for freedom as wicked and anarchis- 
tic The i of the King and his supporters is to win 
Ov means at their disposal, one or more of the 
guerrilla leaders in order to divide the opposition and to 
su iate their claim that anarchy would follow the 
¢ nation of the monarchy. They have been working 
z for nths and months, and are still working, 
ti that end. On June 11, 1943, the London Tribune 
5 iat division among the Greek forces might result 
from this lamentable policy. The Greek liberals in this 
( a similar warning. 

Ov to censorship no one here is in a position 
t far King George's divisive propaganda 
h ( But on August 10 the British managed 
t it of Gre ind to bring to Egypt a dele- 
x f ting the Greek guerrilla and underground 
1 Ch } ; composed of three for- 

f f Gsreck Parliament two of the 
j | and mer R list Party—one Inde- 
pe t D rat, Conservative, and one Commu- 
f \ minent in the groups which 











WAR 


resisting the German and Bulgarian occupati 
supporting the cause of the United Nations. § 
long to the E. A. 
Er. K. K. A, that is, to the organizations which 
ing to the correspondent of the New York T; 
engaged in bitter internal strife. 
Not the 

N 


1as been apparent since they arrived in Egypt. N 


; 
aa 


+ 


slightest sign of any dissension among ; 


} 
have they reached a complete accord with the 
authorities in the Middle East on how better to s 
nize the efforts of the guerrillas with those of the A 
forces, but they have worked closely together in 


to solve the Greek political problem. 


_ wv, 


On August 17, 1943, the delegation, together w 


Exintaris, the accredited representative of all the ¢ 
parties—except the Communists—in the last Parliament 
of 1936, and Mr. Kanellopoulos, who resigned last } 
as Vice-President of the government in exile, 

a letter to the Prime Minister, Mr. Tsouderos. It ; 
clared that “‘for the sake of national unity, which 
+1 


insures the success of the national struggle and 
mal development of the country, it is necessary 
be announced that the King will not return to Gr 
before the people have decided on the form of 
ment.” On receipt of the letter the Prime Minister 


mediately called a meeting of the Cabinet, and 


long discussion all the ministers, including the Pri: 
Minister himself, one of the King’s most devot 
herents, decided to pledge themselves to support 
demand expressed in the letter and to inform the K 
of their decision. 

Instead of making the required declaration, 
any man of good faith would unhesitatingly have « 
the King refused. Ignoring the Greek constitution | 
more and the political rules which require the King 
follow the advice of his ministers as long as he kc« 
them in office, he retired to Lebanon “for reasons of 
health.” 

This story was kept strictly secret from the America 
and British public until the Greek National Herald o 
New York published the Tsirimokos report, sent her: 
through private channels. It is still impossible to obtain 
accurate information of what is actually happening 1 
Egypt. George II has succeeded in withholding all news 
about the representatives of the Greek people and the 
attitude of his ministers, who have often seemed xt 
variance with him. At the same time the most dubious 
stories have begun to circulate about alleged “civil strife 
among the same guerrilla groups whose representatives 
are collaborating so closely and harmoniously in Egypt 

Mystery still shrouds the situation. But two things s 
certain: first, that news about the civil war in Greece 
has been deliberately exaggerated; and, second, that any 
dissension among the guerrillas has been provoked 
chiefly by King George II and his supporters. 
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Behind the Enemy Line 
eins BY ARGUS 
li ar \M time to time the German high command dis- 
" s a kind of circular letter headed “For the 
Byformation of the Officer Corps.” Every officer receives 


with it instructions not to carry it into the 
Nevertheless, Number 20, dated July, 1943, 
0 ; 1 on an officer who had been taken prisoner. 

ntents make some interesting revelations. They 
in tr r example, that listening to foreign broadcasts, 


so strongly condemned by the Nazi Party, has 


) 
P — 


to officers. In a detached, almost apologetic 
ircular says of this: 


to foreign broadcasts will be punished by 

nent. That is the order. There is only one 

ute obedience. Equivocal obedience, obe- 

edie with “ifs” and “‘buts,”’ obedience with reserva- 


tions (once is practically never; the order 
‘ P | + les 1] 


e taken too literally; certainly music from 


} 
WO LaA 


ry station cannot do any harm), in short, any 
shat a ee oe eee ee ee oe 
Oo 4 that 1s qualinie well, that may De the fashion 
| ) 
rld today, but there is no such thing for Ger- 
rs 


oh shows that older men in increas- 


ranks of the army. Off- 
hem properly: 


joining us—t 


actory workers, 


shopkeepers, salesmen, office workers, 

| 1, men from all occupations. They are accus- 
to seeing things run in a business-like, orderly, 
7 way. Do we clearly understand that it is in- 
‘ 4 : le—indeed, it would be idiocy—to subject such 
King t to shouting and abuse from morning to night? 
1e 
seans But the air-raid bombings are again the chief con- 

e: vo weeks ago this column quoted from a circular 
merian given to German soldiers when they go home 


eral tom the front on a furlough. Here is what is said to the 


on the same theme: 


nt us 
ee I : soldiers nowadays go home with a heavy heart. 
- he urgent duty of officers—one which must not be 


ult shirkked—to have a serious, comforting talk with them 
they leave. Hard shocks await these men at 


They will see such devastation as they have never 


before. They will perhaps have to visit the 


strife’ J graves of their families; or they will find that all their 
itatives | Possessions have been destroyed. . . . Often they will 
Foynt, @ learn that their families have been through harder 
" times than soldiers who have seen heavy action 


Greet B Special care must be taken to keep soldiers who have 





ial kn on leave from spreading scare stories among the 
OVOK For this reason it is the duty of officers to “speak 





i every man on his return.” 
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stories in ) Cir s $ 
rn yh rier ; 
enouren; any ex it Sacer i 
returning from leave t be told y fi 
under no I I es [ \ Vs 
municated to the il po ‘ 
tries. That wi ssly pro 
| 
H t] cr ha nn ' wurst} { 
lier Nas SC Mm ma a spe 1 WwW { 
| 
his “fanatical” will or his “far i f 1. For 
Germans were aware of this habit t were not « 
cially struck by it. Stra el 1S 
tan fa Iw be on fede nmrham ha ? ¢} 
LIONS are aiways stranv¢ Wil@ti ff) i til 
in the speech he made at the | of § 
7 | 
me 
y re 
it 1s a camp for pris rs of war. When t 
rienced one of the severest air raids at the 
tember, some of the prisoners s i the o 
1 4 
€ xe. On October t Ha newspa 
i 
card pillars carried an announcement by the 1 
v is worthy of not It informed tl 
hat +h +! rit | } + rf 
that the authorities knew that an er of t I 
' ne 1 | 
prisoners were not « taying in the town | id 
. . , * ' 1 1 
received into people's homes, where tl " 
concealed and fed. The mayor reminded the i 
: ; 
that persons who thus h Iped the enemy m f 


1 
r vee ' ia 
VO i1aUit 


the escaped prisoners could not 

have been in doubt about this fact 
1 od 7 

whole episode the more remarkab! 


The actualities of life in one of the 


cities were pictured in the Dagens Nyheter of § 


12 by a Swedish woman 


Wherever I looked, whatever street I t e 
same sight met my eyes—the fantastic fo t 
the pieces of house fronts still standing. The s 
had been cleared 1 people walked abo 
in a modern Pompeii. They lived in cellars, which were 
often intact though the hx above had | 
One frequently saw placards on the walls asking the 
salva units not to dynaf walls as ¢ ( 5 
were inhabited. The opera, the theater, and the hotels 
have been destroyed; the town’s finest shop; ing street, 


just back from Diisseldorf 
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structure 11 at Copan—of which good photogra eve 
en. The M —and the more humane Mexican heads, the ch , 
markably comprehensive. ; 
A the Perhaps the primary criticism of the text is th 
= of it is given over to a mere detailed description of he | 
ene trations, item by item; so that it is rather a catal T 1€ 
y , text and might more happily have been arrang EET 
;' ited Be in juxtaposition to the plates. The lack of any ¢, 
Tr” ‘ interpretation to orient the reader amounts 
— scholarly negligence. Thus in the section on And ' 
e Not it is im} le to get a clear idea of the sequence « - 
» publica of the relationships in time of the various sites, « } 
i ; relation of styles and motifs to periods and sites. 1 , 
5 to een, ogy is used freely without definition. We read ‘ 
» the Bun a page of an “embroidery from the Ica Valley in Na t 
of this book. and on the next, of a fabric of “the Ica period, | F 
' Nazca Valley.”” I am aware that this inadequacy d id 
the the author's sources, and that it is hardly just to cri 
for their carelessness. One can, however, give a ¢ . 
he book a ment even of confusion. q ; 
f suovests And is it too much to expect that the author will « é : 
, anal thle something to his material? Ideally the writer on art pn y 
pt to assemble things: he points to the object so that the reader 5 s 
of knowledge see it, and he interprets it in such a way that thi a 
1 the writings thing will fall into a universal scheme of aest! BK 
ins, each ¢ ne It is perhaps in this last respect that our text 1s lea P 
S annracisie Not that the author hesitates to take an aesthet S 
, (ae the most valuable thing about the book is that it do wer 





as art what has too often been seen as merely anthr 





material. The critical attitude, however, is singular! 


| 

























i ( $ 
sidered and inarticulate. Although he deprecates the Pt 
ion “our civilization tends to evaluate an art by the way oy ae 
} the human figure,” and insists that different id : 
P sonal beauty should be recognized, he fails to ind -_ 
permanent artistic qualities to which such varieties of vedi 
ntly, however, in human features or in architectural decoration a , = 
1 of books on sidiary. There is almost no reference to qualities of . 
ely needed. or characteristics of design. That passion for mass, « ; 
have a responsi- ness, and the weight of the stone which constitute wee 
quality of the sculptural attitude is never defined in speaking of A ee 
they i sculpture. He comments that the faces on the Moc! " : 
cries Chimu pots “have nothing either cruel or exaggerat¢ y He 
ly bad pl them’’—but what does that mean? These portraits . ri 
old Quimbayo contradiction of the easy generalization that “the | see 
m Maudslay’s were not interested in realism,” and the author 1 : iti 
as that effort to explore their significance. Perhaps that en 
it in no sense ploration is too much to ask for in the first book that e\ ; ra 
lisappointing the material together; but it does make the differer , Fo 
bout art, your tween an able, intelligent survey and a really valua f Mr 
ik for them- tribution to the field. t. Blank . 
iteful for t This book shows pretty well what is known about t : 






nd al- pre-C glumbian art of the Americas. It shows that t! 
has , things worth looking at and wondering about. Even 
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us how much is not known —impiying the rich 
7 ties of Mexico, the Peruvian coast still honeycombed 
nbs. Here is an original and romantic civilization, 
illy the richest proving-ground for definitions of 
1d this the first book in more than four centuries 
serious appraisal of its art. Even if it were not 

| 13 1 


oundation stone, Mr. Keleman’s book would 


ELIZABETH WILDER 


e 


| 
as a Challenge. 


The Countess Draws a Blank 


} {R. BLANK. By Countess Waldeck. G. P. Putnam's 


$2.50. 


Mr. Blank you are invited to meet is Herr X, leader 
Germans after Hitler. Who on earth will this 
e? If you want to know, meet Countess Waldeck. 
I) Tt 
u pi 

sidered and says quite impartially 


-_ 


ist the d immies of everyone who < Id 1 OS- 


> This micht be 
15] ; 


sat one is unlikely; this one is out of the question 


} 


abandons her impartiality and says: This one 


Sn) a ee 


baat 
e Countess Waldeck is personaliy acquainted with 
the possible Mr. Blanks. She talked with Fritz 
» in a sanitarium and with Prince Louis Ferdinand, 
the Kaiser, in the New York house of an Ameri- 
pardon me, of a famous American writer. Thus 
hich of the gentlemen have charm and which have 
Schacht, for example; “the moment he begins to 
is he has charm.” Fat, jovial Géring ‘“‘has charmed 
everyone who has come in contact with him.” Otto 
; a ‘civilized charm.” Even when one discovers, 
+} 


! 
the gentie- 


areful analysis, that she did not know 

ly, she appears extremely well inforn ed. Field 
Rommel—one of her possible Blanks—has a 
harm.” Yes, and she knows the character of each 
01 1 his secret ideas, and little anecdotes about him, 
il or not. Mixed in with all this are political ref 
th theses some of which are not unintelligent. And 
if also are seemingly erudite historical analogies and 
1s, derived in many cases from unknown sources 
por example, she says that Foch thought the men who signed 
fp ition of 1918 were representative of a new and 
Baste Germany. Known sources—namely, the memoranda 


h wrote down from the very first—show the Op- 


lf all this would not call for much comment. When 


1is book, it seems for the first fifteen minutes to 
f the dozens which stir the froth of gossip and 
patter into our most vexatious problems, and thus pro- 
fice souflé which is supposed to be more appetizing 
his taste. But as you read farther you find that in one 


the book is extremely original, in fact, a pioneer in 


B icid. For after the Countess has denied any chance to a 
Mr. Blank, a Social Democratic Mr. Blank, a liberal 


Uiank, and a big-business Mr. Blank—and on the other 


er she has granted a very good chance to a Com- 


» 1 ' } 
Mr. Blank—she urgently recommends the Mr. 





‘ of her own choice. Now then, her choice is a setup 
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Talleyrand maneuvered for France out of the A ‘ 


as 18S WE.ii KNOWN, WAS | ice with some terr ri 


1 that 
—and that, 3 
acgrandizement thrown in. So that the Talleyrand red 


Schacht, may maneuver a similar 


the present Allies is precisely the reason she war him for 





Mr. Blank. Apparently it has not occurred to the author that 
that even a peace of that kind could only with 
difficulty be made to stick is a dis t] t. B 
problem is real. It not be ea to pe ( e 
behind any peace terms, and that fact will . 
abundant fulfilment of the a r’s e { ( 
Perhaps for a long time there will be no German pove 
ment at all Or | rhaps there will be no peace treaty r the 


occupation will be long. But for that reason to seek out 
Goring and Schacht to serve as Mr. Blank—and in addit 


to arm them with a Talleyrand peace—woul 


to condemn not | ise it 7 an expedient but be é 
the caricature of one. For the question is not only, Are t 
strong enougn {oO make ne | icé § t l 

want to? As to that—take my word for it, says the cl 


Countess. We can only trust that her word will not re 


b | S| 7 , - 
very far. Schacht and Goring of all people! As if t ne 


had the opportunity to make a peace stick! 


This is the first time that a proposal of such a kind, set 


Fortunately a glance at the author is reassuring nd 
y a; 
at her can scarcely be avoided, for ‘I know,” “I think,’ and 


“T say” are her chief arguments. Now the registered wife 


wa 


of the unknown Count, as has already been publicly estab- 





lished, is the former Fraulein Rosie Goldschmid of Mann- 
; en Knit n to be the victim of a desperate 
nobisme. Her book is simply the result of a new at- 


D SCHWARZSCHILD 


THLE! ILE 1S THE PAY-OFF. By Captain Ralph Inger- 

Oil Ha ( I i nd Com $2 

ALPH INGERSOLL \ t into the army and found a 

tra eace. At first miserably unhappy 
at | A ed away from the editorship of PM, and he 
hated f train isapr Grad 
ual e | owed in the vastness of the army and 
f ted t \ 1 he made twelve bull’s-eyes 
with his riff $ Si leasurably excited that the trem 
bling of his f f further shooting difficult. The or- 
ganized k ling of ¢ s be ne his crusade. For a su 
crusa bodied in this book, he chose the very object of his 
ear tres training. It should be made far tougher! 

Private Ingersoll went up the hard way to become Captain 
Ingersoll. No dou! was good in his military job, but he 
remained Cru neg Journalist Ingersoll and certainly ex- 
ce | that re Mi or | ya lent he turned out to 
he the first high essful realization of the concept of 
soldier-correspondent. He himself puts the accent on the 
soldier part; feeling a little guilty about his army leave, he 
tore thre h the of this book in 100 hours and felt 
grateful when the War Department allowed it to be pub- 
lished. The War Departme could scarcely have missed this 
bet, for here verful propaganda in the good sense. 

The episode around which the book is built took place in 
the early part of the T in campaign before the British 
Eivhth Army broke through the Mareth line. The Americans 
were assigned to knock the Axis out of a mountain pass 

th of Gafsa. In order to take the defenders by surprise, 
Ame ranger 1 engineers made a terrific night march 
a t nount 1 march which would have been im- 
pe le for untoughened men—and without pausing for 
} th attacked the enemy’s flank. Lieutenant Ingersoll, as he 
was then, went alor on tl march as an observer with the 
F eers, helped to direct mortar fire, and was nicked by a 
7 or ti k lle { near ] in 

i] ount of the engagement is war reporting at its best. 
T) his pift { I « gets right into the middle 
‘ ( 1 thas to his ability to synthesize compli- 
( operat one sees the whole pi ture. This 
for portraying both the forest and the trees is rare; 
f ‘ t lents seldom achieve it in their chopped 
\ 1 few iuthors of books po sess the requisite 

side information, battle-front experience, 

i of id journalist Ingersoll devotes 
t edu his readers about how the wheels z0 
round in this marvelously c mpli ated army. He tells things 


v e nced to know, but frequently don't, in order to 

understand how the war is fought. He describes the mechanics 
| ’ ’ ‘ ’ 

and hological eltiects of a booby (rap, tells how many 


and makes clear the dual functions 
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of G-3. 
organizational achievement of delivering millions of m. 


He is particularly impressed with the enor; 






complete with the wherewithal to live and fight, in far gy» 





ters of the globe. Hitler's suicidal miscalculation, 





was to underestimate the organizing ability of the Ame; 





people. 
Captain Ingersoll, who embodies some of the qualitic; »j 






two famous Bunyans—Paul and John—points up two n 
First, 





the American people at home are not sufh 7 






mitted spiritually to the war; he apparently means t , 
do not have enough emotional hatred of the Germans. §« 





Onda! 


lly, lives can be saved and the war shortened by mon 





rigorous training of recruits in this country. If he we 
pray for a miracle, it “just might be that every barrack j, 





the United States would burn down,” so that the men woy; 
learn to live with the sky for a ceiling and the ground for, 
floor and be so tough that they would consider a dry blanke 
MARCUS DUFF! 






the luxury it really is. 


The Legend of Petain 


PETAIN: VERDUN TO VICHY. By Francis Mart 


Dutton and Company. $2.50. 








HE Pétain legend dies hard. There are Americans wh 
loathe Quisling and Laval but think of Pétain as; 


grand old man trapped by fate into abysmal tragedy 





Cc 






diplomacy long treated him with a consideration akin 





today our propaganda handles him » 





reverence; even 





surprising gentleness. It is time to realize that the P 





Vv more 


conspiracy is something more insidious, and ultimately 1 






potent for evil, than Laval’s “collaborationism.”’ A reasoned 





documented case against Pétain is very much in ord 








such an indictment is what Francis Martel professes to 





+ 





The “goodness” of Pétain's life is not in questio 





goodness we mean freedom from scandal. Conservative 





cles, among which he was a great favorite, lightly co: 
} 


manasom 





whatever peccadillos might be charged against the 





colonel: the gentlemanly code in Europe is 1 





bachelor 







ously elastic. Pétain, before the First World War, was we 


behaved, and assiduous in the performance of his 







duties. Toward Republican institutions he preserved ar 


ness which never reached the degree of active disloya 






fact, he almost realized the ideal so well defined by F’ra 





ait ce qu'il faut pour un bon officier: 





‘ 


3 cl iste, econ 





1 


! > | } ‘ 
i €tait ponctuel, sol yme 





The war gave the sexagenarian a marvelous ch 






proponent of defensive tactics, he was called upon to s 





sive spirit, he could |! 





Verdun. But, lacking in aggre 





Joffre’s 1 





ne; he could not clinch victory. So on 


hl 9 i I 
4 - 





retirement Pétain was [ 


The appalling failure of Nivelle’s o! 





assed over, and the supreme com! 





went to Nivelle. 





brought the more cautious Pétain to the fore ag 





generalissimo he managed to restore order and some d 





of confidence in an army which had been perilously nears 





state of open mutiny. 





This great negative service, however, fell short of th 






wert 









supreme achievement and the supreme reward, whi 
reserved for Foch, Already in 1918, just before the g! 








fulness, 
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1S 4 
+ 
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the « n of victory, we can discern the permanent elements in 
NS Of ma fiiBin's thought—his ineradicable defeatism, his deep-seated 
Mist of the British, his rancor at being the second, not 
on, he t +b frst, and above all his unspoken but unconcealed con- 
the Ames + for democracy. 
“Be-ween the two wars Pétain was for many years the actual 
© qualities oifmmtor of the French army. The Maginot Line is the logical 


pD two moni fmeome of his defensive policy. If the high command 


eged away De Gaulle’s revolutionary proposals, it was 
t of the excessive caution, the senile sluggishness of 


sEf Se. Mppeht, induced by the Fossil Marshal. With an overwhelm- 
ned ime display of force he managed to retrieve the blunders of 
f he were wf Spaniards in the Riff and to capture Abd-el-Krim. Long 


-y barrack jfimore the ultimate crisis his mind was made up. He knew 
- was to be, not in France alone but in Europe, a tussle 
ind for mween social conservatism and social democracy; and he 
a dry «Mpod squarely with the conservatives. He was heart and soul 
DUFFIELD [ah Mussolini, Hitler, and later Franco. He was not, as 

pple fondly thought, soaring above politics. As early as 

4 he was almost openly a candidate for the role of 


jor,” that is to say, of reactionary dictator. He would 
e preferred that this role should have come to him out 


Mi I 
yictory, but he was willing to wrench it out of defeat. 
We are constantly asked: ‘““What could he have done?” 
ah worst, he could have surrendered in the field, like the 
ais a of the Belgians, and saved his soul. He could have 


dered a retreat toward Brittany, a bastion and a bridge- 
d, instead of Bordeaux, which was an impasse. He could 
ekept up the fight from Africa. Above all, he should not 
sith e ordered the French to cease firing days ahead of the 
file : of the armistice. His haste alone is responsible for 
capture of unresisting Frenchmen by the hundred thou- 


orcetr ‘ : ; ; . 
id. It looks as though there was premeditation in that 


eS KO ONS! blunder: the French army, although stunned and de- 
fralized, might not have permitted the creation of the 
hy regime. It was safer for Pétain that 1,800,000 French- 
1 should be in German hands. 
Between “Verdun and Vichy” there is a link, and that is 
taciturn reactionary mind of Pétain. Behind the handsome 
sence and the grandfatherly smile there is morose con- 
hpt—and vindictiveness. Pétain had been for years among 
bse who were eager to “strangle the slut,” the democratic 
Franco provided the pattern, Hitler the oppor- 


Francis Martel presents his arraignment with great force. 
he book is cogently thought and well written; it might be 
actly what we need—if it were not so hopelessly unreliable 
Wt only is it full of minor misstatements; but many of them 
t such as a Frenchman of culture would be likely to 

ke. The book shas points of excellence; but it is curiously 

key. The general point of view is not French; the specific 

e ponsibilities of England in the Spanish and Czechoslovak 
ses are not presented as a genuine Frenchman, irrespective 

y, would see them. Either ‘Francis Martel” imperson- 
1c CCS Bs too successfully a cosmopolitan journalist or vice-versa. 
I either case we are left in doubt. This is an able, at times 


12 j meet 


facts and with the general thesis; yet there is an equivo- 
aura about the whole thing which greatly impairs its 
Rfulness, ALBERT GULRARD 
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THE MODERN CASE 
FOR SOCIALISM 


By JOHN PUTNAM 























179 PAGES CLOTH BINDING $1.50 
THE MODERN CASE FOR SOCIALISM includes 
the sound older arguments as well as a number of significant 


new arguments for Socialism. It makes use of the 
Marxian theory and also utilizes the theory of 1 
competition. It points out that Socialism is inevitab 
because of the technological changes so brilliantly descri! 
by Marx and Engels, lso because of the increased 








economic strain which modern war 1n poses upon ( pitalist 
The gross wastes due to competition and private initiative are 
described separately for of the major ind ies 


¢ 


The author of this book was an Associate Professor of Beo 
nomics at a large state university and is now an economist 
with a Government War agency. He writes under a pen name 
Ask your dealer for the book, or order from the publisher. 
MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


324 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Fiction in Review 
I. IS the sad story of current fiction that 


exce ption, 


almost without 
and whatever their particular little stamps of 
novels all seem to fall into one or the 

abortive categories. They are either 

lowest level, historical romances— 

by-play account of what happened, 
characterization, insight, or comment ; 


ellectual” novels, stories of emotion and sensi- 


ity in which nothing ever happens except in the minds of 

It appears that contemporary writing 1s unable 

m of these two extremes; it is unable, that 
on action or to dramatize emotion 

The Walsh Girls’ (De ubleday, 

50) belongs in the second of these 


| : 1 
uttingly 
o*] 


ife is so unren 
it, in the famous exhortation 
dramatize!’ Mrs. Janeway 
the r lationship 
nd she is an intelligent woman 

in which you grade an author for 

of her own theme. But you follow the 
ls to its weak and contrived resolu- 

that everything Mrs. Jane- 


Sin ainty 


down as her finished novel should have 


vork, the things she thought in her own 
put pen to paper. In a better literary 
and documentation 


‘alsh Girls’’ would have 


1: then would have 


of manufacturing a 


y Cc thors knowledge of her characters 


Mrs. Janeway had gone about her work in this way 


ne that “The Walsh Girls’ might possibly have 
Full-l th novel at all but as a dramatic 
provided of course that Mrs. 


seriousness and psycho- 


se, she might have pro- 

¢ fine and tight, like, say, Edith Wharton's 
instead of another long, dreary record of 
tment, 

the book as given and away from the 

night have been. The unhappy sisters 

ure Lydia, a repressed spinster, and 

ind prettier, recently married to George, her 
eart. Before the story opens, Helen has been 
German who was murdered by the Nazis. It is the 
her tragic European years that Helen wishes to 
ince with George, a solid citizen, but along 


her younger sister's effort at therapy- 


reaten 

uineering, self-sacrificing schoolteacher, 
presence in 
nger woman's already 


anyone's patience, and her 

ut destroys t 

that Mrs, Janeway in- 

1 of real horror: as a result of their strained 

companionship each of the Walsh sisters decides that the 
other sister is quite literally crazy. The final element in this 


pretty kettle of conflicts is a certain Charlie who unbelicy ably 


The NA iO) 
falls in love with Lydia, scaring that poor creat 
such wits as she has left. 

And all this dismal company resides in a Conneg, 
town alarmingly devoid of possibility. The investiga 
through the length of a long novel, of two tortured ps 
with no room to move around in would surely tax the 
sources of the most talented writer—and Mrs, Janeway 
less talented than she is uncommonly courageous about gy, 
of the darker aspects of family life. For instance, of ; 
relationship between Lydia and Helen she gives us much mg 
than the usual small-talk of sisterly jealousy; she show 
one thing, that family affection is not always the pene 
affair it looks to be and that people often help one ano 
for reasons of their own which are far from worthy 
it is insights such as these that impart to “The Walsh Gi 
its only strength and compensate in some small 
enveloping tediousness. 

I have come rather late to J. B. Priestley’s newes 
novel, “Daylight on Saturday’”’ (Harper and Brothers, $2.5 
the story of an airplane factory. None of Mr. Priestley 
novels is ever as interesting to me as he is sympathetic 
a person. For Mr. Priestley seems a rare creature: e 
mously busy encouraging the English to beat the Nazis } 
still has time and the prime will to do everything t! 
within his talents, to prevent the war from being f 
vain—to name the careerism that motivates so large 
the patriotic effort, to prepare for the hungers and mises 
that will find a voice as soon as the guns stop roaring, 
warn against the powers that be in English officia 
to try to educate decent instincts to a reasonable « 
society. I can think of no equally established Amer 
who is using his pen to the same sound purpos 
from the point of view of fiction, this most recen 
Priestley’s vehicles moves a little too much like 
machines whose place in future civilization Mr 
wants to control before it is too late, I for one a: 


forgive it. DIANA 1 


reer ES OR eee 


H. G. QUARITCH WALES is an explorer who travele 
India and Southeast Asia for eighteen years. He se: 
the general staff of the Indian army in 1940 and 1 


the author of a book on colonial policy, “Years of ] 


VERNON BARTLETT, journalist and member o! 
ment, will bring out his ‘diary of the future’ as a Doox 
England under the title “Tomorrow Always Con 


GEORGE RICHMOND WALKER has written 


economic subjects for various publications. 


BASIL J. VLAVIANOS is editor and publisher of ¢! 
York National Herald, a Greek-language daily. H 
resented Greece at a number of international cong 


ELIZABETH WILDER is on the staff of the | 
Foundation of the Library of Congress. 
LEOPOLD SCHWARZSCHILD was a prominent 


' 


] } } C a CV/,.; es 
in Berlin during the days of the Weimar republi 
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— (Today, John Jones is just an 
- ui wverage American, wrestling 
on with all the doubts and worries 
nd problems that beset every 
¥ me of us right now. But let's 
skip ahead 10 years. Let’s look 
— a at John Jones then—and listen 
. tohim...) 

 eXOMETIMES I 


> : 
‘Y almost scares me 


ot : “This house—I wouldn’t swap 
le : a shingle off its roof for any other 
l house on earth. This little valley, 
f J with the pond down in the hollow 
it the back, is the spot I like best 

ude in all the world. 
" “And they’re mine. I own ’em. 
: Nobody can take’em away fromme. 
n “I’ve got a little money coming 


in, regularly. Not much—but 
, enough. And I tell you, when you 





A message for you... from 


can go to bed every night with 
nothing on your mind except the 
fun you're going to have tomor- 
row—that’s as near Heaven as a 
man gets on this earth! 


“4 , 
It wasn t aiways So. 


cash. Taxes were tough, and then 
Ellen got sick. Like almost every- 
body else, I was buying War Bonds 
through the Payroll Plan—and I 
igured on cashing some of them 


i 


in. But sick as she was, it was 
Ellen who talked me out of it. 


““* Don’t do it, John ” she said. 
‘Please don’t! For the first time 
in our lives, we’re really saving 
money. It’s nderful to know 
that every single payday we have 


aside! John, if 


more money put 


, , 
j 





we can only keep up this saving, 


think what it can mean! Maybe 


n’t have to work. 


Viavbe we can own a home. And 


somic lay you we 


. 9 : ao 
oh, how good it would feel to 


} that we! 1 nev ry 
} ’ 131°? 
ab t money wheh we O1d 
“Well, even after she got better, 
I stayed away from the weekly 


poker game—quit dropping a little 
cash at the hot spots ni 
then vave up 
Is he 

‘*s do—cut out fancy 
foods. We didn’t have as much 
fun for a whil 
taxes and 
didn’t touch the War Bonds. 


“Wedidn’ttouch the War Bonds 
then, or any other time. And I 


ww and 
ee eee ee 

me oF the tn Z3 

aman f has a right to. We 


made clothe 


but we paid our 


} 


the aoctor and—we 


know this: The world wouldn’t be 


7 


sucha swell place today if we had!” 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appre- 


he I 
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ciation the publication of this advertisement by 


OF THE NATION 





_ FILMS 


ERY late—but the film is ready 
for national releasc, I am glad to 


say—I hacked through the thicket of “‘de- 
lightfuls” and ‘‘enchantings” which had 
kept me at a distance, to see “Jeannie,” 
a gently characterized British-made com- 


peasant woman 


Scottish | 


edy about a 
who discovers, in the course of a trip 
to pre-war Vienna, that she doesn’t 
have to feel like an old maid after all. 
A more acute pointing of the roles of 
an English business man (Michael Red- 


grave) and an almost traditional spong- 


ing count, more accuracy with the Vien- 
nese bourgeoisie (the hotel personnel 
seems very good), and sets much more 
1 | made it 


t ' 
itis Cour nave 
t 
Barbara 


evocative in det: 
an entirely beautiful film. But 
Mullen alone 


sharp-tuned delicateness, 


(as Jeannie), in her prim, 
would make it 
iest, sweetest of light com- 
apologize for my 


one of the ea: 
edies: and I 


| ’ . t 
SiOWI! nev wv evervone 


must 

else 

who ha 

independ 
Lately,” 

e that the 


Come 


stay de- 


pendent film does 
show a fatal commercial uneasiness and, 


I half suspect, radical loss or atrophy of 
hnny,”” be 
into ¢ yanic of 


cinematic judgment. But “Jo 


fore it 


melodramatic an mic propitiation, 


breaks down 
leisured if not 

whose tone 

ve survived a 


appealing 


daring 


ynfused carelessne whether 


with very 
anything 
t of this 


to come 


as 


sible. A former Hollywood man, 


th the 


< 
. f alor 


wel 


also photographed, enthusiastically, the 
two dogs, the scrupulously impudent in- 
scriptions, and the general letdown 
which were all the Japanese left. He 
exposed, in all, a ood many thousand 
feet. They may have been the record of 
what some people feel to have been the 
turning-point of the war—-the moment 
at which the Japanese went somewhere 
else in preference to heaven, as we have 
learned to expect of them. Or they may 
have been the matrix of one of the 
funniest and most mitigating pictures 
about war which could ever conceivably 
be made. I suspect they may have been 
both at once, and I suggest that the title 
“Desert Victory” was used too soon. In 
any case, if I have heard right, my con- 
jectures are as irrelevant as my hearsay 
must be counted unreliable. The com- 
plete negative, unless my informant has 
been misinformed, was destroyed in 
Washington. JAMES AGEE 


ART 


IXTY-EIGHT of Van Gogh's oils 
and eleven water colors and draw- 
*s (at Wildenstein’s until November 
nake up the most important 

vy of the artist’s work since that at 
Museum of Modern Art in 1935. 
Van Gogh Problem, of which we 
reminded from time to time by 
asks again for solution. 
great a painter was he? 
roblem is made no easier by this 

yn, in which the complete mas- 
pieces are too few and far between. 

t is more difficult to judge painters 

y than writers and composers. The 
ulty is physical. Color and texture 
innot be reproduced in their full values 
for purposes of circulation. Because a 
ufficient number of the originals of a 
painter's masterpieces are seldom pres- 
ent in any one place at any one time, we 
fall into the habit of demanding the 
absolute measure of his talent from 
every picture, good or bad, as long as 
's an original. We do not ask as much 


r7i€ piciures, 
I 


how 


the lesser works of writers and com- 
osers simply because their best is just 
as accessible. I think it hardly fair to 
e on Van Gogh without hav- 
ng seen all his masterpieces, but that is 


+} inevitab! 
) ‘ eaiw. Ya ea 


nronoun 


presumption of 
tho 

A roomful of Van Goghs has an im- 
pact Yet all but some seven or eight 
of the paintings here lead to the 
question whether the impact has as 
much to do with art as with that emo- 
which 


t ) Or Quality Of 


strikingness 


The NATION 


Kant distinguishes as analogous to :h. 
beautiful, but only analogous, in tha 
its presence makes us linger on the ob. 
ject embodying it because it keeps ay. 
resting our attention. It is the g 
to which primitive art, at ' 
worst, owes its inevitable effect upon the 
cultivated observer, and which is pay 
of the emphatic physical presence of 
the work of art that exposes to {,)! 
view its inner workings, its means of 
effectuation. With Van Gogh there also 
enters the power of an original 
perament frustrated by its rupture with 
that world of logic, competition, and 
compromise in which it found itself 

I do not hold with Dr. Alfred 
Frankfurter that in the means of ex. 
pression Van Gogh chose for himself 
he was never “other than an amateur 
with a divine genius.” There is too 
much good painting in his bad pictures 
to say that. Van Gogh's distortion of 
vision, induced no doubt by his psycho- 
pathic state (compare with Rousseau 
Douanier and Eilshemius), arri 
results of the same order as 
Cézanne’s inability to draw wit! 
demic correctness. The “rarit 
which Van Gogh touched co 
mastery"—to quote Dr. Franki 
again—was due to a faulty coi 
not so much of his medium as o! 
temperament. Van Gogh became 
obsessed by the pattern glimpsed ir 
ture. The frenzied insistence with v 
he tried to reproduce this patter: 
separate brush strokes and give 
same emphasis over every tiny 
canvas resulted in pieces of violet 
oration the surfaces of which: had 


tem 
vCil}- 


ornamented instead of painted 
picture. Similarly, Cézanne’s preo 
tion with the justness of color 
down to the last millimeter in 
lineation of space and volume 
him lose sight at times of the wh 
view. In his case, though, segment 
least of otherwise unsuccessful p 
survive as superb texts in the pai: 
art. It was Van Gogh's misfortune 
distinction that, unlike Cézanr 
could not rejoice in the limitatior 
his medium. 

The appreciation of an artist has 
own history. At this moment several! 
the Van Goghs of the Paris px 
(1886 to 1887) seem to please 
more than the later work 
are not quite as original—especial!! 
Renoiresque ‘Bridge Across the Sets 
in which subtle touches of pure 
color are so well placed to define 
and its tensions. The self-control |! 
the fi 


though 


and in the “Corn Field,” 











Van Gog 


perament, not OF cratrt, 

Y st of the disappointments. 
C Of ed nerhans that the f ra 
ed perhaps that the failut 
> ’ 1 
¢ Be van Gogh’s art or craft lay precisely 

e to react upon and di 
4 - ; 
Jine his temperament ; he should have 
1 by the refusal of his art 
f tm hie exnarhi i iaateal 
i . to his exorbitant demands 
A150 . means of utterly direct ex- 


vat would be 


; 


But ¢t xpecting 


h. Van Gogh's PO as 
and +t are a translation into another 
f those that belonged to him 
\e . 
M eing. 
X exhibition of the novelist 
4 


tion of School 
(at Knoedler’s until 


contains 


unusual colle 
tures 
13) 

E oils in 


three of the 
this country, a 
ter colors from 
are a bit too 
water col 
Degas, 
autrec, Del 
‘ayum por- 


yuse-I 


Also two good I 


acroix 
is a work of 


tion itself 
result of a personal but 
looked to 
eenth-century painting 
other school can 


lave ever seen 


ters, Dut even so— 
CLEMENT GREENBERG 


RECORDS 


m@ | SEEMS to me that a com 


poser must 
1 extremely facile and superfi- 

ible to 20 from the 
Dreigroschenoper” to 
of Venus” 


wh ch is not genuinely 


‘Die 
One — ] per- 
mn amind 

in either music. I remember 
n I “Die Dreigro 

Europe in 1929 I was irritated 
sheer the 
of caused a melody 

-d for seven and one-third 
nd then break off drably. I 
e of Weill putting it on too 

to his Broadw: ay 


heard chen- 


ostentatiousness of 


{ 
i 


actness that 





1 listening 
v I have a sense of his putting 
ohn oul 
NICK 
its Brunswick Col- 
series with Set B-1010 ($3.50), 
h has the title 
Orle 


a continues 


“Riverboat 
ins to Chicago—As 


Jazz— 
Played 
s Jazzmen on the Mississippi.” 


heard 






ly only one of the bands, 





spo eous and \ \ th 
fine solo ssa ge recorded by small 
groups of Negro between 1926 
and 19 Some of t ! ins I never 
h urd of I tnen trom 
bonist named Albert Wynn, and a trum- 


peter named Punch Miller 


but 


who is good 
t as s good as tl haracteristically 


} 


extravagant and seb 1 booklet in t 
set would make him. Others are men as 
familiar as Joe Oliver, Al N 
Barney Bigard, Luis Russell, Pop Foster 


Paul Barbarin; and some of them turn 
up in Set B-1009, “Harlem Jazz 1930,” 
which offers performances that were 
recorded by four of the famous Ne 
lars ind tween 1929 and 1931 The 
best of these are the Duke Ellington 
lolly Wor" and “Doub! Check 
Stomp” (80035) and the F r Hen 
derson “J Blues” ( 3 which 
the ensemble scoring leaves { of 
room and freedom f ey 
ing of the soloists; in ‘Radio Rhythm” 
ie H son id goes through a lot 
of 1 yns without hing really hap- 


the Luis Russell ‘Saratoga 
(80038) hasa od tune, spirited 
ensemble playing, an lon 


sage by Red Allen and Greeley Walton, 


but “Case on Dawn” has only its en- 
semble drive: the Don Redman ‘Shakin’ 
the Afri un” (8 ) J | t t n 
“Chant of the Wee which has only 
distinctively clever scoring and gets tir- 


ing for la k of anything mor 
One of the pianists in the 


Alex Hill, 


Jazz’ volume, contribut 


exciting solo performan es on one of 
the ences (80034) in Set B-1008, 
“Barre! House Piano,”’ along with others 


Lou Williams (80033), James 
and Frank Mel 
(Kansas City” Frank) (80031). 
the only real barrel house 
and the title is used 


by Mary 
P. Johnson (80032 
rose 
Melr 
pianist of the four; 


ose is 


here for several styles of piano-playing 
that are strong, driving, and 
Aside from this they are, 
ferent—Mary Williams’s, 
ample, being richly intricate, Johnson's 
flashily brilliant. All 
joyable. 

Set B-1007 “Chicago Jazz 
Classics,” offers performances recorded 
in 1928 and 1929 by Benny Goodman 
with groups assembled for the purpose 
that included Joe Sullivan, Jimmy Mc- 
Partland, Wingy Manone, Bud Freeman, 
Glenn Miller. And what all these men 


do indivi 


filled out. 
dif- 
for ex- 


of course, 
Lou 
are, however, en- 


finally, 


} 1! 


ally and tovether, is so bad 
that it is almost unbelievable, 





. T af 
} : | 
f( c he $s { rf i ne 
{ ] 
O e same | ram I rs 
l ( » Richard 
5 5 B ] - fo ya 1 ¢ es 
iv sCer ind by 
Mot! The first time one sees Tudor's 
choreogr Lilac G 
one 1s stf k by t dist tiv of the 
move 5 x ) see 
; ot} lets } r of | re.” 
R k by 
the re r ‘ m< and 
Ss | 0 
few 1 are th r 1 so h 
5 P of | R ( 
t > are also w tl s—add il 
P ei . = } , 
t rovid new contexts for the old 
S Dim ] f 
ire new { rv sl nt), new 
‘ (not ve MY. 4 ( nes 
( \ hand ) { { chor 
{ i a 
I o! f i l of 
K I 1H ' , s fir 
Lick ee 
} to of Mussorgsky 
that 1 Night Bald M 
t and with scenery 1 costumes | 
Remisoff that we | any tim 
! Even the traditional and familiar 
Russian peasant dance movements are 
1 new twists, an individual style, the 
1 ress of | lual f 1 that $ 
further evident in the manipulation of 
yups, and in the striking movements 
that ey the diabolism of Red Coat 
Moreove is interesting to see how 
well Lichine uses individual dancers— 
I y he a) ¢ what shows off their 
strong points and conceals their weak- 
né He gives the peasant boy Gritzko 
not only the leaps and turns that Eglev- 
sky does so brilliantly but an als t bru- 


tal vigor in stance and walk that keeps 
Evlevsky from falling into his usual Jad- 
-air attitude when he is 
not uirling about. And the 


ssncatleaal movements of Red Coat seem 


with-the-delicate 
leaping or pe 


to represent Li 
Yolin can and cannot do, 


hine’s perception of what 
after he has 
hed him do the leaps and turns of 
poorly (but with appeals 


wat 
“Swan Lake” 
for applause that bring a thunderous re- 
sponse), and then observed his sup »erb 
character-dancing in “Bluebeard.” 

B, H. HAGGIN 








The Case of Alton Levy 


/ ) Readers of my article in Tbe 


winter on the Winfred Lynn 

may be interested to know about 

r m Crow-in-uniform case now 

a ning national importance—the Al- 
i Le Y cam 

In civilian life Alton I. Levy was an 

anizer for the International Ladies 


Garment Workers’ Union. He also 


¢ oO § a | 5 tC ne nas 
ere 1 in the art his “G. I. Love 
y i Y ) ArTit H 
1 
2 record Was ¢ pecame a 
Nit ) I iS OF ene! 4 
h rm und he | no dis ary 
? ) r > ic 
t f veyvro so s 
i \ ( Lev Was 
t re a court ft t re Li 
1) I ed ¢ 
! I la } us State 
‘ ! nt ) disci 
« the f itar Sé ihere we 
t i VO Ol 
} id indet ( nis 
' r O i ( r of the 
< rd that he I id on | 
| bout ae ( | ier 
v e treat ie | Levy denied 
he first 1 adn 1, or rather 
ith | ul l i¢ third 
f ume entirely from two 
girls, one of em a WAC, with who 
I id had i a W AC bush 
le Mata Hari, also brought charges 
a ic if On 5 diers V n who } 
she had had dates.) It was so fli ind 
\ » efi vely CoO ¢ j y | y Ss 
te ( l 1‘ i« Wi ( Or tl de 
ren ! he ( tr al 
the pre t of th ed ] 
Cour ad f 4 4 a5 
guilty ( y Oo] C cat 2S as 
, , 
arawn ‘ il net 
or t j A i ed oniy one 
ol court ft i l 
tse i i Ley f’ on a three 
c il | \ du 
tion to rank of privatc, a hine Ol 
$i $a month, and four months’ IMM pris 
onment at hard la Levy 1s now crv 


ing Out this term 

Levy had three strikes against 
when he went up for trial: he was a jew 
a labor OTrpanizer, a id i} fighter lor Ne 
gro rights. At the base Negro soldiers 
were forced to put up with inferior 





equipment, denied their fair share of 


Letters to the Editors 


ses into town, forced to walk two 


les to mess hall, and, according to 
one of Levy's letters home, “hounded 
nd harassed, yelled at and cursed and 
insulted, and generally treated abomi- 
ibly.”” Levy complained about these 
conditions in statf meetings and in con- 
tacts with his superior officers. He had 
n important administrative post in the 
Yegro section of the camp, and he knew 
what he was talking about. Sergeant 
Levy, in a word, was making a nuisance 
of himself. He had to be “‘got,” and 


This case of a white sergeant, buried 
away in a remote air base, who had the 
ice to speak out on military Jim 
Crow will not be over when Sergeant 
Levy comes out of the guardhouse a 
There are indications that the 
thorities, in reprisal for Levy's 

lowing the case to become a national 

e, are considering another court mar- 

tial and an even more severe sentence. 
Fy nfor ion on the case may be 
obt from the Workers’ Defense 
League, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York City, which is conducting a 
impaign to free Al Levy and end Jim 


} 
in 
ined 


DWIGHT MACDONALD 
New York, October 19 


The Question of Sovereignty 


Dear Sirs: Questions of sovereignty 
loom large in discussions of post-war 
ollaboration. It seems certain that isola- 
tionists, in the propitious guise of na- 
ts, will center their fight on an 
ernational superstate. It is as well to 
ok the matter over now, to see where 
we s nd 
Our own experience after the Revo- 
tion afforded an example pertinent to 
the present situation. The colonies, hav- 
me through extraordinary hard- 
ships and hazards in throwing over a 
superior centrat power, adopted our first 
vritten constitution, the Articles of Con- 
ration, under which each of them 
was fully sovercign, retaining its * iree- 
om and independence, and every 
power, jurisdiction, and right which is 
not by this confederation expressly dele- 
pated to the United States."” None could 
be taxed, and none suffered interference 
with its domestic affairs. We had thir- 
teen nationalistic interests, often con- 


flicting 


The Continental Coner 
framed the Articles, was a 
ber in which each state had 
and Rhode Island as much 
Massachusetts or Virginia. T} 
could declare war, form tr 
requisitions for the natior 
and so on, but it had no p 
force its findings. Thus 
direct the armed forces was 
cause it could not conscript : 
army or navy. It could do n 
request money from the stat 
ing its last year they cont 
than enough to meet the int 
national indebtedness. It cor 
rency but could establish 1 
it emitted script so freely t! 
“not worth a Continental” 
of the national idiom. N 
ties sold for as little as « 
of their face value. 

The Articles of Confeder 
provide for an executive or a 
and there was no regulati 
or industry. The states carri 
mercial wars and erected t 
acainst one another. New Y 
duties on firewood from Contr 
on cabbages from New |] 

Veterans of the Revolutio: 
paid and everywhere threat 
Once they frightened Con 
moving from Philadelphia t 
In Massachusetts Shays’s Reb 
led by a man who had foug 
Hill, and civil war was narrow 
Amid the blessings of unr« 
tionalism the young country wv 
ing to chaos.” 

Amid the blessings of 
nationalism Europe drifted 
First World War into the 


armed conflict. A League of N 


been set up, but it had no mor 


to enforce its rulings than the 
tal Congress. There was a sit 
war inflation, and there was a | 
the currency of most Europ 
was not worth a Continental 
In such circumstances the 
colonies realized the imperative 


( 


a strong, cooperative national! 


ment. The Founding Fathers met 


of Confederation,” but they did 1 


of the sort. They threw that a 
out of the window and erected 


| 


eral republic. If a Napoleon ha 





wh 


pr 
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ani 
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at Philadelphia ‘for the sole and ¢ 
press purpose of amending the Art 
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never a 
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1, Arthu 


would have been | 


r Meier Schlesinger 
randed a 





lelphia the states agreed that 
; rovernment Id tax them, 
] 


cou 
naintain 
that it 
ooay greed to settle 
feral courts, whereas 
of sovereignty 
any dispute. 
the regul of 


“In order to form 


a dominant stan 


could lay embar- 


s in fe 
in attribute 
arbiter of 


$s0ic 


4 ented to ation 
trade. 
they relinquished 
he privileges of sovereignty on 
1ad insisted when they drew 


Confederation. 


” 
unton, 


Articles of 
setting up the federal union 
for war organization 

ion might serve as a 


lel) it is still clear that the 


post- 
i 


\ S Ve lerat 


f sovereignty which the 
idered may reconcile us to 
in planning for the 
he future. If we are guided 
sdom we need not fear an 
inter il police force, a world court, 
ious regulation of interna- 

mic affairs. We shall agree, 

their example, to pay our 


art rd the expenses of the inter- 


$s10ns 


ranization. We would stipu- 


Founding Fathers did, that 


the 1 s we delegate be limited to 
r s of common interest and pri- 
r for the common defense 


f quite recent instance within 

‘ ience is instructive. In 1938 an 
at Lima, Peru, 
ch any menace from without 
public in the Western World 
| of them 


ate concerted action. 


was reached 


nsidered a threat to all 


to immedi 


= 


is prin iple of collective defense 


prey 1 in Europe,” says Dr. Leo S. 
we, “the aggressor nations would 
never have undertaken the subjugation 
their neighbors. It is thus clear that 
unless the principle of collective defense 
effective, no form of worl 
rganization will give us either peace or 


Combined resistance to lawless- 
ire road 


less aggression is the only st 
lered world.” 
Yow when any republic 
var if need be in case 
is threatened, it 


agrees to 
allied 
renounces 
1 part of its sovereignty. It 1s 

one of the concessions we must make. 
tion of sovereignty has plagued 
ld since the dawn of history. It 
infatuated ancient patriarchs and poten- 
tates. As an official national policy it 
appears to have made its appearance first 
¢ floor of the French Nationa! As 


an 


i 5 a 


sem! ead eusing the re of the third 
Bor e. Word of eached Napoleon 
at St. Blelene id took it up with 
gusto Thereafte: 5 ephew the Em- 
pe or Louis, de jitas B tist 
doctrit It is a ha ver, as the word 
itself shows, fro d of " 
monarcl Lord Acton charact s it 
as ‘in ral.”’ In the modern world it 
is asn 1 an anachronism as t! livin 
right’’ of the Stuarts SILAS BENT 

Id Greenwich, Conn., October 24 
Mr. Rylski Replies 
Dear Sirs: In answer to the letter from 
Dr. Ehrenpreis, which appeared in last 
week’s issue of The Nation, I uld 
like to clarify two points which I dis- 
cussed in my article. 

First, I did not accuse the Polish gov- 
ernment and the parties which support 


it of “expecting a restored Poland to 


stand against Russia.” I freely agree that 
there are no Polish political leaders who 
' | ) 


do not desire good relations with Rus- 


sia, as well as with the rest of Poland's 
neighbors: they v Id like to se n 
relations just as they would like to see 
the end of all wars, the universal happ 

ness of their nation and of the world, 
and so on. But all t has nothing to 
do with politics. The real question in 
Polish-Russian relations—a question 
carefully overlooked in Dr. Ehrenpreis’s 


= | } ‘ P } mer 
letter—is whether 1e Polish povern- 


ment 1s to collaborate witl 


ready 
ready 
hty4 ’ t/ 

ptable j hie 


epared to 


on ferms ace latter, 


whether it 1s pr make sucn 


< 
the basis 


collaboration of its poli 
Under the’ present relation of forces, 

to declare to Stalin: “We want to co- 

operate with you, but only n Ou 


terms,”’ that is, on the basis of Russia's 
acceptance of Poland's view concerning 
. ‘ : | 

its eastern boundaries, means a lon 


ing the policy of collaboration and 

ing the way for the inevitable rupture 
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London upon the st f yn of 
1935: Dr. Eh gg f \g 
upon their pr 3 is and the sup- 
port of their polit ends in Poland 
The only democratic I macy is that 
ased on the w 1 ty of the 
population. Toda ler the Germaa 
occupation, the people cannot ex 
press its will. N tudent of Polish 
ffairs can ‘ who, in October, 
1943, has the majority in Poland; who 
u e it at the n of Poland's 
liberation from the German oppressor 
is even more di! » f tell. Ass 
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By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


Source of oil—and The Invisible 
Man 

One of those Nevada girls 

Is worth its weight in gold 

What the Fat Boy did 


This crime against the 
final 
‘ 


state has a 
motive 
They fought 
ring in Das 

What with blows 
must be 


for possession of the 
inproir 


and b lhe ws the e 


noisy places 


T>} 
aviit 


workshops 
Masculine 
preter mounted 


never removed when 


or 
nt-1 nded book- 
letter? 
vehicle( ?) 
this 
for 


hild can operate this 
there’s a will there’s a 

lde appears rather the worse 

ir 

+ 


Scientist who proved Copernicus to 
be right 

Cane ten in a 
It threw a li 

grandfather's 

Right for hors 
The Me rry Widow 


place of refreshment 
light on things in 


DOWN 


Word that’s always’ pronounced 
wrong 

Shelter with a drawback 
Cats rest until something 


to them 


dor 


We're in jug! 
Responsible for many a good wheeze 
Ecarte (anag.) 
A Scot puts an end to a Muscovite 
Notes should be changed here 
Is he the guilty one? » 
A loud speaker 
Frigid eavesdroppers 
Fast colors don’t 
“For Art may ---, but Nature can- 
not miss” (Dryden) 
Leading ladies 
The end of the race is near—or is 
it the end of the cat? (two words, 
4 and 3) 
Did Spanish sailors of old boast of 
the number of miles they had done 
on one? 
er, but he can usually spin 
yarn 
tea with the flavor of green 
le money, or too much drink 
Lady of Spain 
Some nerve, I should say 
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BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 36 


ACNOSS:—1 FIEND; 4 STAGE; 7 NEAR; 
9 TEDLIUM: 10 CAIRO; 12 ISLE; 18 TOWN: 
1 RISSOLE; 17 HOSTER; 18 EGRESS; 19 
PEA; 21 OLNSERVE; 23 DYNASTY; 24 THE; 
26 DILRIS; 298 NGGLBR; 31 NAPLESS; 32 
RAR: 85 NAME: 36 GNASH: 37 TEA-SET; 
+ SHOE; 39 SCENT; 40 REELS. 


DOWN 1 FREE: 2 ELIXIR; 3 DEMESNE;: 

SICKLE; 5 ADIT; 6 FENOW; 7 NEIGH; 
a ATLA 11 ROWELS; 14 NASTY: 15 RE- 
PItAl 18 FGG-NOGS: 19. PET; 20 ADE; 
1) ORDER: 22 SUBORN; 25 HOLSTER; 27 
SACHET 23 ESTATE 29 LOATH; 380 


RkiVii; 338 AGES; 34 KASH; Jo NESS, 
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